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freight | ae Pennsylvania Railroad 59944. Let’s 
see where it has been... what it has carried... An exe eption ? Not a bit! Pennsylvania 59944 is 
how much work it has done. typical of how the 1,800,000 freight cars of the 


; : : American railroads are serving the war effort. It 

The period covered is a short one, slightly more ; 
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how much territory No. 59944 has traveled. the effort have made it possible to haul more tons per 
variety of shipments it has delivered: ipproximately trip — over longer distances — at greater speeds _ 


15.000 miles of travel, over many railroads besides than ever before in the history of railroading. 
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Want a tractor tre tha 
DOESNT GET GUIMMED UP? 


ie don’t have to look twive at a tractor 
tire to get a pretty good idea just how it 
will work in the field. 































When you see a tread design made up of 
closed-in pockets, you know that tread is 
likely to get gummed up with mud. That 
means slippage which wastes time and fuel. 


But look at the Sure-Grip pictured here. You 
see a tread that’s self-cleaning—a tread that’s 
always ready to dig in and go to work. That’s 
because the lugs are built strong enough to 
stand alone and so are not joined at either 
end. This O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R design lets the 
mud slide out between the lugs. There’s no 
place for it to collect and gum up your work. 


Notice, too, that those husky lugs are evenly 
spaced. This lets the Sure-Grip roll smoothly 
and pull smoothly—without jerking. 


On Goodyear Farms, we tested the Sure- 
Grip against just about every other kind of 
tire. We know its O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R tread 
makes a whale of a difference. 

That's something for you to think 
about when you buy new tires 
for your tractor. If you do. 
you'll decide on self-clean- 
ing Goodyear Sure-Grips! 


re-Grip—T. M. The Goodyear Tire 
@ Rubber Compary 
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ACT NOW! we save yourself 


manpower and machinery troubles next Spring 





OULDN’T it be a relief to know 

that all your machinery will be 
in “field condition”, ready to run next 
season without rubbing off rust... 
without forcing rusty machinery and 
twisting or breaking metal parts? 

All your trouble and extra labor due 
to rust can be prevented if you act 
NOW. Get in touch with your Texaco 
Man TODAY and try some Texaco 
Rustproof Compound. It can be applied 
in a few minutes. 

Texaco Rustproof Compound has 
been thoroughly tested and proved at 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations and by practical farmers as 
well. Here is what a few of the coun- 
try’s leading farmers report: 


Moldboards Scoured At Once 


“When I put my plow away last Fall, 
I coated all parts that had a land pol- 
ish with Texaco Rustproof Compound. 
This Spring those parts were bright 
and free from rust as when I finished 
plowing last Fall and the moldboards 
scoured as soon as they hit the ground. 
No oil or grease previously used kept 
the plow in such good condition.” 
Richard Markle, State College, Pa. 


Left Plow Out All Winter 


“This product is certainly worth every 
cent it costs and more. I have been using 
it on all types of machinery — drills, 












disks, combine and mower. It is a sure 
way to keep off rust. I can tell you it is 
really a pleasure to go into the field 
with a moldboard plow and just start 
plowing without the troublesome worry 
of getting the moldboard to scour. I let 
my plow stand out all last winter to 
test the compound, and when I started 
plowing this spring, it worked perfect. 
You are welcome to use my name because 
I would like to help that much toward 
getting farmers acquainted with it.” 
C. W. Crow, Wagoner, Oklahoma 


“I have used Texaco Rustproof Com- 
pound and find it makes moldboards, 
disk harrows and disks on drills go to 
work just like new ones only a few min- 


utes after the operation is begun.” 
FE. H. Forbes, Wake Forest, North Carolina 


Very Economical To Use 


“Texaco Rustproof Compound has no 
equal, we find, for preserving the bright- 
ness of the sickle guards of mowers, 
binders and combines. It is very eco- 
nomical to use. We want to express our 
appreciation for a product designed for 
a specific job and which does it so well.” 
J. Leo Abart, Agricultural Eng’r, Dow City, la. 


“I am located in a rather humid sea 
coast climate that is conducive to rapid 
oxidation and find this material is a 
valuable protection that is low in cost 
and easily applied.” 

E. C. Kimball, Ventura, California 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TUNE IN the TEXACO STAR THEATRE 7 James Melton every 
| 


Sunday night. See your local newspaper 


eT BRULD PRODU 


OISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; 





’” time and station. 








olo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 
Seattle 11, Wash. 


Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, 


Indianapolis i, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 2, ines New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, , Va. 
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TH1S MU/1RACLE... 


Here in America, after 30 months of war. . . 
We have built more ships. . . Kote. . 
We have built more tanks and trucks and 


shells and guns... . 
we have ever had. 
We have planted, grown and harvested 


more crops. . . We have produced more 
milk and eggs, more beef and pork and 
lamb. . . 


Agriculture and industry, working to- 
gether, have delivered, for war alone, more 
goods and food than we have ever had or 


used before. you and we have dreamed of . 


Phis miracle. . . less opportunities for all of us . 
This ability to make the soil yield ever 
more and better things. . . 

This capacity of America to produce two- as free and individual men. 
fold under the urgency of war. . . 


This vast power, marshalled now to de- 
stroy, can be the power—after war—to 
create a new and better America than we 
have ever known before! 


After Victory we must convert the full 
force of America’s vast productive capacity 

. now doubled by the demands of war 

. . . to production for peace. For only in 
this way can Victory 


And now, herein America, looking ahead. . . be made real for 


We see abundant harvests and rich mar- 
. .We see new products and new 
conveniences that mean new standards 
of living for the farm family beyond any 


We see, in plenty, new foods, new medi- 
cines, new fabrics, new entertainments, 
new travel-ways on land and sea and air 

that will carry us on to new horizons 


And we can see that all this can mean the 
home, the farm, the town, the America 
. the 
America where there will always be limit- 
.. working 
hand in hand . . . to plan, to build, to in- 
vent, to grow, to live fuller, happier lives 


those who are fighting for it . . . only in 
this way can America continue to grow 
. only in this way can the hopes of all of 
us be realized. 


The progress of Nash-Kelvinator before 
and during the war will not stop when 
war ends 


Today, we’re building 2,000 h.p. Pratt & 
Whitney supercharged aircraft engines for 
the Navy’s Vought Corsair and Grumman 
Hellcat fighters . . . Hamilton Standard 
propellers for United Nations bombers . . . 
readying production lines for Sikorsky 
helicopters for the Army Air Forces. 
And when the last war product rolls off 
Nash-Kelvinator’s production lines . 
every new skill, new method, all our new 
knowledge, will be applied to the building 
of automobiles, refrigerators and electrical 
appliances. They will be better automo- 
biles, better refrigerators, better electrical 
appliances than have ever been built before. 
NASH-KELVINATOR 


Kenosha + Milwoukee + DETROIT + 


CORPORATION 


Grand Rapids + Lansing 
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ALL OF US 





MA ( LO Ji. starts 
4 again soon. Plas- 
f tic-minded 
/ youngsters will set 
- —- t¢ out for another sea- 
son of molding. In 

> 
oF a dozen years the 
<< smallest of the tots 
— will have grown al- 


most to voting, re- 
sponsible citizenship. 
Will they be better 
prepared for their 
| tasks than the last 
| Wheeler McMillen generation to gradu- 
ate? The basic es- 
| sential toward making this a better country 
is to develop better citizens. There is little 
use making better machines and_ better 
stores unless better citizens guide their 
work. Home, school, and church share the 


j 
| 


delicate task. 
* 


EXACT Will the youngsters learn in school how 
to keep themselves healthy? Certainly that 
comes first in creating both efhciency and 

NUMBER OF VITAL happiness. Will they learn how to get along 
with other people? Surely that is something 


every person must learn if he is to be either 


ME HANI | useful or happy. Will they learn how to in- 
crease their pleasures in life by knowing 


about the fascinating outdoors around them? 


| have always thought it was stupid to 
E WER LINE teach children more about the musty clas- 
@ © § sics than about the birds and flowers, the 


wonders of the weather and of the fields. 






* 
\2 What will they be taught about self- 
, government? What will they learn about real 
patriotism? How well will they come to 


understand the great principles of American 
freedom? Will they learn how to perform the 


Each Part Fully task, soon to be theirs, of applying these 

principles in town and township, as well as 

CUSHIONED and PROTECTED in the nation? Will they learn how people 
make their livings, where the money comes 

from to support their free public schools, 


for Much Longer Life, Superior | | bli 
and that work is the pre-requisite to per- 


sonal and public progress? 


Service and Fluid Smoothness of : 
Riding and Driving Will they learn well the true history of 


their great country and of the men who 
made it? After all, the reason why schools 

~, are supported at public expense is that only 

(0) through an educated citizenry can a govern- 
ment of freedom be maintained. Thorough 
indoctrination in Americanism is certainly 
a school job. It should begin young, and 
be a part of the work in every grade. 


DODGE ALL-FLUID DRIVE | A 
A Life Preserving Cushion for the Vitals of Your Car Schools cannot be expected to accomplish 
all that home or church may neglect. Neither 


aa ~ al should schools suffer because of neglect by 
ht : those who pay the bills and whose children 
DODGE Division of Chrysler Corporation attend. Few actions could do more to assure 





Remember to dial your CBS station Thursdays, 9 P.M., E.W.T. : 
Published Monthly by Farm Journal, Inc., Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna., U.S. A. 
Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office at 
Philadelphia, Pa., October 3, 1888, under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. Entered at Chicago, Ill. Copyright, 
1944, by Farm Journal, Inc. Vol. LX VIII, No. 9. 
Subscription price 50 cents for 2 years in U. 8. and pos- 
sessions. Subscriptions from other countries cannot at 
present be filled. Single copies, 5 cents in U. 8. When 


You'll enjoy Major Bowes and his Amateurs 


BACK THE ATTACK — BUY MORE THAN BEFOR E | changing address, send us old address as well as new; 
send address label from last copy; allow 5 weeks for first 


copy to reach new address. 
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Back to Elm Street, U.S. A. 


Back from the business of killing— 
to the business of living! 


Back from scenes of hatred, despair 
and destruction to a homeland of 
peace, hope and opportunity! 


Millions of young Americans are 
coming back to thousands of farms 
—to thousands of peaceful Elm 
Streets in every city, town and village 
of America! 


They've made up their minds to a lot 
of things while they've been away. 


They've seen the suffering of homeless 
terrorized families—people who have 
lost their self-respect, their hope, their 
health — everything. 


They've seen a large part of the world 
in ruins, because a few fanatical men 
sold “gold bricks” to millions of 
people who traded in their freedom 


The Army- 

BUY Navy E flag 
WAR BONDS waves over 
7 Repuod- 

AND lic p ants 

an tbe 

STAMPS MaritimeM 
—AND KEEP floats over 
— the Cleve- 

THEM! land Dis- 





trict plant. 


for promises of security—for brightly 
painted pictures of a “planned 
economy” under an all-wise, all- 
powerful government. 


And they want no part of that sort 
of thing here in America. 


They want jobs. They want to plan 
their own lives. Make their own 
futures. Go places under their own 
power. 


And we must give them that 
opportunity. 


But to do it, wartime restrictions and 
controls must be removed from agri- 
culture, business—end the individual 
citizen—as quickly as possible. 


Farmers must be free to plant what 
they want, and as much as they want 
—without needless bureaucratic 
supervision. 


Taxes must be adjusted so that money 
will be available to finance the change- 
Over to peacetime production. 


Greater incentives must be provided, 
so that workers can make more money, 
by making more goods for more people. 


Mr. Private Citizen must be allowed 
to make money—and be free to invest 
it in business ventures of his own 
—or of others. 


Prosperity has always come to 
America through the growth of pro- 
duction—not its restriction—on 
farms and in factories. 


Profitable production will make jobs 
for the boys who are coming back. 
But business, labor, agriculture and 
an understanding government must 
work together to create it—hold it 
—and increase it. 


REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Deportment: Chrysier Building, New York 17, New York 
WOVEN WIRE FENCING « BARBED WIRE «+ STEEL FENCE POSTS « BALE TIES 


ROOFING and SIDING « NAILS « STAPLES * BOLTS, NUTS and RIVETS + PIPE 
CARBON, ALLOY and STAINLESS STEELS for FARM and DAIRY EQUIPMENT 
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PENNZOIL FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS 
Pennzoil Motor Oil + 8.T.&1T. Oil » Gear Lubricants 
Tractor Chassis Lubricants + Pennzoil Diesel Oils 


Member Penn, Grade Crude Oil Ass'n. Permit No, 2 


PENNZOIL GIVES YOUR ENGINE AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 
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the long-time future of the country than an 
active, intelligent interest and support by 
school patrons. A good many districts might 
debate whether more good for their children 
would result from better-paid teachers or 
from the new gymnasium. Then, certainly, 
the curricula ought to come in for stern, 
long and thoughtful discussions. Maybe 
there ought to be less Latin and more arith- 
metic—or more Latin and fewer comic strips. 
Certainly there ought to be more healthy, 
constructive interest in Americanizing and 
modernizing public education, 


xk kk * 
| THE NEW CROP research bill, intro- 


| duced by Congressman Andresen, will not be 
; passed by the present Congress. There is 
| every reason to believe that if the measure 
| could reach the floor of the House and be 
voted upon, it would win. The majority 
leaders of the House, however, have reso- 
lutely refused to permit it to reach the 
voting stage. The New Deal leadership 
clearly doesn’t want farmers to have a chance 
| at new crops which might be more profitable 
| than some of the present ones, and that 
; would help to prevent surpluses. Could it be 
| that they don’t want farmers to be so prosper- 
| ous as not to be willing to accept crop con- 
trols and Treasury checks? 


x kk * 
; A USEFUL CONGRESSMAN from a 


j; State just west of the Mississippi will not 
| return to Washington next year. He was 

considered a valuable member of the House. 
| He had been particularly helpful to agricul- 
| ture. He stood for patriot principles. But on 
primary day in his district last spring farm- 
| ers, catching up after weeks of wet weather, 
+ were extremely busy. Most of them figured 
| their votes wouldn’t count much anyway. He 
| was defeated in the primary, and farmers 
| lost a strong and experienced friend in Con- 
| gress. The votes that stayed home, if cast, 
would have renominated him. 


= - 2 
THE FARM MORTGAGE debt is not as 


big as it once was. The farm debt, however, 
is immensely larger. The United States is 
| now in the hole at the rate of about $2,000 
per citizen. Your farm may be mortgage- 
free, but it is not now debt-free. Multiply 
the number of people on your road or in 
your town by $2,000 and you will have some 
idea of what a repayment job the future 
holds. 
* &* © © 


MILKWEED PODS will be collected in 
many farm neighborhoods this fall. The 
floss will go into life jackets, and no one 
knows how many men at sea may yet owe 
their lives to this weed that has found a job. 
Farm Journal is proud that, just two years 
ago, the first account of Dr. Boris Berkman’s 
work with milkweed was published in these 
| pages. While the government has taken over 
| the floss business, Berkman is still studying 
| the weed for other and greater values. Thou- 
sands of other kinds of weeds and plants 
wait for someone to discover their commer- 
cial uses. Next? 
x k* wk * 
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WEEDS still have to be cut or uprooted. 
Insects cost millions in damage and other 
millions in prevention. Rats are still smarter 
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Locomotive “No.1,” 
which puffed its way across the dales 
of mid-Wisconsin in 1851, was one 
of the trail blazers for the present 
magnificent transcontinental system 


of the Milwaukee Road. 









Movement of vital war freight was 
speeded and tonnage increased when 
the Milwaukee Railroad installed 
General Motors Diesel Locomotives 
on the 225-mile mountain zone be- 
tween Avery, Idaho, and Othello, 
Washington. 


PATTERN FOR 
FINER TRANSPORTATION 


Warrten into the grueling war job the 
railroads of America are doing, is the story of this 











5 mighty titan of the rails. This is the General Motors 
. Diesel Locomotive. It is displaying the unusual stamina, 
KEEP speed and willingness to work ceaselessly which these urgent 
AMERICA times demand. And with such tireless, low-cost, swift service 
STRONG these GM Diesel Locomotives are providing a pattern for finer 
BUY MORE transportation in the greater days to come. 
WAR BONDS 
* 





DIESEL 
POWER 




















Dors it surprise you to know that farm income in 1943 was 
TWICE AS BIG as the total operating income of the railroads? 


Yes, farming is BIG BUSINESS. And farm work, no less than any other 
industry, needs the best of specialized equipment. That’s why Exide builds 
batteries designed to meet farm requirements... just as Exide builds spe- 
cial batteries for railroads, mines, ships, factories and other industries. 


Harvesters, tractors, heavy trucks and other rugged farm equipment need 
the strength and power of an Exide 
Heavy-Duty or Extra-Duty Battery. 
For light trucks, or farm cars, a 
dependable Exide will give vou long 
and faithful service. Buy to Last— 
Save to Win. 

rHE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY Co 

Philadelphia 32 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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EXIDES ARE USED 
IN MORE THAN 100 
APPLICATIONS BY 
OUR ARMED FORCES 
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at their business than men at theirs. Animal 
diseases pile up expenses, Few farms can 
do anything during drought except suffer. 
Plant food in the soil is disappearing faster 
than it is being supplied. When a time 
comes that these things are no longer true, 
then agriculture will be able honestly to 
boast of making progress. An age in which 
men can outfly the birds and talk around 
the world in seconds should not regard such 


| problems as beyond solution. 


xk kk * 
WOODSTOWN, in southern New Jersey, 


was 25 years ahead of the recent suggestion 
here that communities might find memorial 
lakes a desirable means of honoring their 
fighting men. Mrs. H. Carroll Ware writes 
that Woodstown, after the previous war, 
wanted “a memorial for the service men that 
would be a lasting, living asset, not merely 
an inert monument always in the public eye 
but never in the citizen’s heart.” Their lake 
is now, she says, “a year-round sport center 
and beauty spot.” There is many a near-to- 
town low spot that would be immensely more 
valuable to the neighborhood if made into a 
lake. What could be a finer honor to the 
men than to make a bit of the America they 
have fought for more attractive and livable? 


sweet #& 
WHAT DO your overseas boys write home 


about the countries they have visited? I 
have yet to hear of one whose travels have 
shown him any spot that excels the United 
States of America. The more they see of 
the Old World the better they like our 
New one. 


ii tana 
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owners of Philco Refrigerators have 
TO DAY good reason to congratulate them- 


selves on their choice. For before the 
war, Philco introduced an entirely new kind of 
refrigerator with a full size, separate compart- 
ment for Frozen Storage where foods of all kinds 
can be kept at below freezing temperatures for 
weeks. Think what that means in farm homes 
during these days of food rationing and restricted 
shopping trips. And remember, it’s an exclusive 
feature, only one example of the Advanced Design 
that Philco has brought to refrigeration. 


under the influence of 
TOMORROW Philco Advanced De- 


sign, the refrigerator 
will be tremendously more useful and convenient 
in your home. New ideas are waiting for develop- 
ment when Philco engineers return from their 
war research. Watch Philco in refrigeration after 
the war. You'll see new evidence of the engineer- 
ing progress that has made the Philco name stand 
for Leadership over the years! 


A full size, separate 
Compartment for 


FROZEN 
STORAGE 


IN ADDITION TO THE 
REGULAR ICE CUBE CHAMBER 


Tune in the Radio Hall of Fame Orchestra and Chorus with 
Paul Whiteman. Sundays, 6 to7 P.M., E.W.T., Blue Network. 














e Harry Harttey, a Future 
Farmer of Versailles, Kentucky, 
with some stalks from his to- 
bacco crop. 


= YEAR, he raised 1,206,912 
cigarettes for the boys in the fox- 
holes . This year, he’s in a foxhole 
of his own. 

Before husky Harry Hartley 
turned 18 and joined the Marines, 
he was Sentinel of the Versailles, 
Kentucky, Chapter of the Future 
Farmers of America and captain- 
elect of the school football team. 

On April 1, 1943, Harry rented 
1.4 acres of blue-grass sod from 
Versailles High School. He killed 
weed seed in his plant bed with 
steam. Then he fertilized, 
planted, transplanted, cultivated, 
topped, cured and graded. Sold 
on Lexington market. Boy, what 
bright and mellow tobacco! Go- 
ing, going, gone (@) $52.87 per ewt. 

Harry had produced 1347 lbs. 
of tobacco per acre, or $996.59 
worth on his 1.4 acres, Land rent, 
barn rent, tobacco sticks, ma- 
nure, hauling and commissions 
cost him $670.36. So he had a 
profit of $326.23, which he paid 
to himself as wages. That figured 
to exactly $1.85 an hour—not bad 
for a high school boy! 

It will be interesting to watch 


Harry Hartley’s progress after 
the war. For the energy and 





enterprise he showed in his first 
farming venture promise well for 
his future. 

America is still the land of 
opportunity. Young men who 
stand on their own feet and do a 
job generally go places. That’s 
true in the business of farming — 
and in every other business. It’s 
true in the electric business. 

Like Harry Hartley, the first 
light and power companies 
started, in a small way —with a 
few short lines and limited hours 
of service. But they grew steadily 
by giving better and better ser- 
vice to more and more people at 
lower and lower price. 

War has furnished proof 
aplenty of the value of this free 
American business system. 

Against heavy odds, indepen- 
dent, tax-paying farmers are still 
managing to produce the world’s 
greatest food supply. In the same 
way, with the same difficulties, 
self-supporting, tax-paving, 
business-managed electric com- 
panies are delivering the most 
and best electric service in the 
world. 

Let’s he careful to keep a busi- 
ness system that works so well! 


160 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


* Names on request from this magazine. 


DON'T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT ISN'T RATIONED! 





| Janesville, Wis. 


| ONE NATION, ONE LAW e e e It is 
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OPEN MEETING 





REALISTIC, PRACTICAL e e e Con- 
gratulations for the article, “When He Comes 
Home” by Beth Cummings in your July is- 
sue [page 39]. It is the most realistic, prac- 
tical and intelligent treatment of the subject 
I have yet seen. 


LeGrand, Cal. Muriel Paxton 


WAGES AND HOURS e e e | think your 
readers should be warned that in “vertical 
diversification” they may run into difficul- 
ties with wage and hour troubles. I have a 
farm saw-mill, and I was warned by a fed- 
eral man that if any of that lumber went 
into interstate commerce, all of the farm 
hands helping there would be entitled to 
factory wages based on 40 hours a week with 
time and a half overtime. 

| made an insecticide, and employed farm 
help half a day at a time. The Wage and 
Hour people told us that any farm hand who 
worked even a few minutes at factory work 
would receive factory wages for that entire 
week for every kind of work he did for us. 

I hope the voters will interfere with this 
government interference in November. 


Elkridge, Md. W. E. Simpson 


SPARE THE MATCH e e e [ burn 
enough paper every week to make three or 
four magazines. I do not get into town, and 
no one will come to get it. I feel guilty 
every time I burn it. The Boy Scouts are 
everywhere, but they canvass towns. Why 
don’t they go out in the country and canvass? 
Doyle, La, Mrs. Charlie Blount 
Waste paper collection is none too 
well organized in many areas, but your 
local newspaper editor can probably tell 
you how your waste paper can be col- 
lected. Many 4-H clubs and Future 
Farmer chapters collect’ paper.—-Ed. 


THE ODOR LINGERS e ee 

How now can the spirit of mortal be proud? 

What is there to be proud about? 

You voted for New Deal along with the 
( rowd, 

(And now Freedom’s light’s almost out. 

Oh, God of our fathers, whom they knew of 
old, 

What now would our forefathers think, 

If they could but see that big hole filled with 
gold, 

\nd smell the dead pigs that still stink? 


T. W. McIntosh 


Boise, Idaho 


NO MORE STAR-BUMPING e e e We 
want a man who knows the worth of a dol- 
Jar; a man who will understand that he is 
just a hired man paid by all the people, 
not one who thinks he can ride on the clouds 
and bump his head against the stars. And 
we want him to have a good wife .. . not 
sticking her nose in all of our pies. 


Hobart, Okla. M. E, Clark 
CROWING FOR THE CROW e e e Why 


not give the lowly crow a hearing? My 
father taught me to consider him a friend. 
We would chase a crow until he would drop 
a young corn plant. Almost invariably we 
would find a grub at the plant’s root. 

| have never known a crow to take a baby 
chick. If the farmer had more friends like 
the crow, we would not now be facing an 
insect-dominated world. 


Catherine O’Leary 


now possible to cross the United States in 
less than seven hours. Yet some folks want 
(Continued on page 79) 











‘Lis is a vital 
Military Road. 
Enemy dynamite 








has made 


it Useless. 







This is an : 
important 
Airfield. A 
low Hill makes 
landings and 
takeoffs 












This is a Power 





Its power comes 











Shovel that from a Chrysler 
can clear the Industrial 
Road and level engine that’s 
the Hill Superfinished 
in no time! like the engine 
in your 
Chrysler car. 
3. 
Thanks to Superfinish Superfinish was 
this engine has the developed in 1935 by 
Chrysler Division 


Smoothest moving 
parts in the world. 
Now the Shovel can 
dig harder with 
fewer repairs... gif 
speeding the road 
to Victory! | 








WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER DIVISION 
Industrial Engines +« Marine Engines 
Marine Tractors « Navy Pontoons 
Harbor Tugs + Anti-Aircraft Cannon 
Perts - Tank Engine Assemblies - Tank 
Parts + Airplane Wing Panels « Fire- 
Fighting Equipment + Air Raid Sirens 
Gun Boxes + Searchlight Reflectors 


CHRYSLER 


Sin Se 
a a4 | ep 
&> = 7A\ , ‘ 
CA 

DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


The nation-wide Chrysler Dealer 
Organization offers owners 
service facilities to meet their 
wartime transportation needs. 





BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS! 





* ELECTRICITY MAKES 


MONEY FOR THE 


FARMER * 








| built my hay hoist for $25’” 


“With this farm-built hay hoist, I can unload a ton of hay in 
10 minutes,” says Leslie Gilman, of Randolph Center, Vermont. 





“Formerly I used a horse as a source of power, but now I can 
hoist a wagon-load of hay in half the time— at a cost of only one 
cent for electricity.” 

If you are using a horse or tractor for hoisting hay on your 
farm, it will pay you to read how Mr. Gilman and other farmers 
saved time and money by building their own hay hoists! 


* Mr. Gilman did not include the cost of his electric motor in this estimate. 





“A TRANSMISSION GEAR from an old car controls the hoisting 
drum,” says Farmer Gilman. ‘‘The two- horsepower electric 
motor supplies the power—through a countershaft and suitable 
belt drives. I used second-hand parts in building this hoist.” 





THIS HAY HOIST was built by Russell Carpenter, of Randolph 
Center, Vermont. His son George operates it by shifting into 
low gear and then tightening the belt by moving the idler 
pulley. Mr. Carpenter loads 100 tons of hay every summer. 


; 
4 
i Rural Electrification, 

306 Fourth Ave., Box 1017 
4 Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


; Please send me free bulletin: 


“MY DAUGHTER MARJORIE works the gear shift while I handle 
the hay fork at the wagon. To hoist the load, she shifts to low 
gear. After the load is placed in the mow, she shifts the gears 
to neutral—and I pull the fork back for the next load.” 


FREE! construction diagrams 
e for building your own 


HAY HOIST 





SEND TODAY FOR FREE Westinghouse Bulletin: ‘““FARM- BUILT 
Hay Hoists.”’ This bulletin illustrates and describes the con- 
struction of several different types of time-and-money-saving 
hay hoists—any one of which you can build in your spare time! 


Whenever you see the WESTINGHOUSE nameplate on 
electric farm motors, farm equipment and household 
appliances, you can always be sure of sturdy construction 

economical operation—long, trouble-free life. Westing- 
house is the name that means everything in electricity. 


z ‘ 
4 

4 “FaRM-BuILT Hay Hoists”’ j ,' estin house 

2 

j Name Plants in 25 Cities Offices Every where 

5 Address , WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30, EWT, NBC. 


‘‘Ted Malone’’ Monday, Wednesday, Friday 10:15, EWT, Blue Network 
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* LATE AND 
IyiPORTANT 





August 15, 1944 











TO FARMERS: 


The end of the German war is in sight--reduce your 
inventories now while prices are high. Inventory losses 
can wipe out profits from several years' hard work. If 
you hold on, you're speculating. 

Prices of most farm products lower than a year ago, 
a sobering thought for those expecting post-war price 
boom. Smart managers will prepare for lower farm 
prices but keep equipped for high production. The day 
of food gluts may return sooner than you think. 

Sell wheat. Prices are expected to advance to 
ceilings, but increases will pay little more than stor- 
age, insurance, waste, and interest. If you hold, get a 
government loan as price insurance. 

Sell cotton as harvested, or at least hedge by a 
government loan as with wheat. 

Sell wool. Price is fully controlled. 
seven times normal. 

Sell hogs the minute they hit 200-250 lbs. Market 
aS many as possible before September 15. Sell surplus 
sows, not others. Sell stock hogs unless sure of feed 
to finish. Buy stock hogs if you have plenty of feed 
and price is not over 10¢. 

Sell fed cattle, especially lower grades, 
as the market will take them as fed quality. 

Sell stockers and feeders unless you have enough 
winter feed. If you need such cattle wait until October 
or November. Sell cull cows and heifers now, before 
heavy runs from range begin. 

Sell high-priced purebreds, on which you might take 
major losses, unless absolutely needed for breeding. 

Sell land that you won't need. An up-market is 
time to sell it (and actually get paid). 

Sell old machinery, and any horses and mules you 
don't need. Market for all of these will shrink. 

Spend money to save it. Repairs and maintenance, 
fence, tiling, equipment can be deducted from income 
taxes, and thus may save you 25% of their cost. Get 
your farm in shape now for after the war. 

Buy any corn you will need during corn harvest. 
Stocks of corn lowest in six years. 

Plant fall pastures now (your cheapesSt feed). Es-— 
pecially important this year to give alfalfa and clover 
the best possible start. 

Record—breaking heat and drought in eastern Corn 
Belt now severely damaging corn and all crops. 147,- 
000,000 bushels of corn already lost, USDA estimates 
today. 

From here out Marvin Jones of War Food has final 
say as to what food shall be rationed and how. New 
Price Control Act expands his powers, OPA will no longer 
push him around. 




















Stocks are 

















as soon 
































FARM JOURNAL 


Information in “‘Late and Important” gives Farm Journal’s best judgment, based on last-minute 
reports from all over the country. Of course local conditions often affect markets and must 
be taken into consideration. Written permission is required for quotations from Farm Journal 














When the Boss read about 
Pan-a-min birds on the Re- 
search Farm laying as many 
as 23 more eggs per bird per 
year, Ae started giving us 
Pan-a-min. 


That means we get the 
tonics in Pan-a-min—for 
better processing of feed in 
our bodies. It means, too, we 
get the minerals in Pan-a- 
min—and a hen, no matter 
how good she might be, isn’t 
worth a pinch of snuff with- 
out sufficient minerals. 


Does your Boss give you 
Pan-a-min? We think he 
should. We think it’ll help 
you make better use of your 
feed, and that’s very impor- 
tant, you know. Tell him 
to get Pan-a-min from the 
Dr. Hess Dealer. 





Dr. Hess & Clark, inc. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


The house upon a Caboraltory 

















CIVES MORE HEAT 


Patented* down-draft flues 
on each side of combustion 
chamber send fresh air over 
the burning coal, creating a 
steady even fire which com- 
pletely burns the gases, 
reduces chimney loss. and 
produces much more heat 














CLEAN 
CURTAINS 
and WALLS 
Front feed with 
SMOKE APRON 
simplifies re 
fueling — 1n- 
sures clean 
watlil)s and 


In answer to the nation’s 
wartime plea to save fuel 
— MONARCH invented 
this new radiant-circulator 
Super Heater, AND WHAT 
A FUEL SAVER IT IS! By 
employing a new down- 
draft principle. gases are 
completely burned. Stack 
losses which other heaters 
cannot avoid, this new 
Monarch turns into fuel- 
saving HEAT. Efficiently 
burns all grades of coal 
(and wood), NO SMOKE 
WHILE REFUELING. Write 
for literature, then see 
your Monarch dealer. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO. 
894 Lake Street Beaver Dam, Wis. 


curtains 





YOUR “post-war” 
Coal-Wood Range 
1S HERE 


wow 


It's a genuine MONARCH with 
all-white, porcelain enamel finish 
— balanced design — room 
heater — concealed reservoir — 
and many other famous Monarch 
features. Write today. 
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Farm News ann ComMMENT 








ALL-TIME RECORD 
HE corn crop took a 50-million-bushel 
weather in July, and 
prospects 


beating from the 
drought cut back 
through a large part of the eastern United 
States. Yet USDA’s crop reporting board de- 
clares good conditions more than outweighed 
the bad, and that total crop production this 
year seems likely to top last year by 2 or 3%. 
Of course, much of thes corn crop.is not 
yet made, 

The 1942 crop was bigger. However, crops 
and livestock together combine to give 1944 
the largest food output on record in a year 
of labor shortage! 

Damage to wheat by rust in Nebraska and 
wet weather in Kansas was compensated by 
unusually favorable conditions in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. Kansas, Nebraska and 
South Dakota were making up for corn losses 


othe crop 


in the eastern corn belt. 

Total feed supply is estimated at 112 mil- 
lion tons. This is 3 million less than last year; 
11 million less than 1942, but still is the 
fourth largest on record. 

Big problem for many farmers will be 
getting enough hay. Total crop is fixed at 97 
million tons—big enough, if well distributed. 
But many sections will be short. 

NEW JERSEY FANCY 

HE Northeast is watching this week an 

“egg rebellion” which is in full swing in 
New Jersey, involving 40% of the eggs of 
that heavy-producing state. 
1930, the co-operative egg auctions 
have sold choice eggs as “New Jersey Fancy” 
at a premium of 2 cents a dozen. Now OPA 
has ruled that this premium can no longer 
be collected unless a U.S. grader comes in 
and stamps the eggs as “U.S. Special.” That 
was when New Jersey poultrymen rebelled. 
They claimed that this would actually lower 
the quality of eggs, ruin the New Jersey 
Fancy name, and cost them money through 
filling out several 


Since 


hiring extra help and 
hundred federal forms a week. 

The OPA ruling was to go into effect 
August 14, but the Vineland, Hightstown 
and Flemington auctions all held sales as 
usual, and defied OPA to make something 
of it. They pointed out that they were sell- 
ing according to New Jersey law, and sent 
a formal protest to OPA. Possible penalty 
could be treble the premium, or 6 cents a 
dozen, if OPA can make 


BEEF GLUT COMING? 
HE government’s beef cattle marketing 
goal for 1944 is 24 million head. Approx- 
imately 9 million have gone to market; 15 
million still are on farms and ranches. That’s 
arithmetic of the possible mar- 
meat 


its order stick. 


the simple 
keting jam which 
trade and producers all are trying to prevent. 

The one positive thing done to date is to 
take all cuts of “utility” grade beef off the 
ration list, effective last week. This was not 
done until after a fight between the War 
Food Administration, which wanted to go 
even farther, and OPA, which didn’t. 

A nation-wide advertising program of the 
Livestock and Meat Board is in the making 


government, the 


to teach housewives to use lower-grade meat. 

Meanwhile, packers protest they are los- 
ing money handling cattle, are asking for an 
extra 50-cent rollback subsidy. : 

Demand also is shaping up for higher 
ceilings on top-grade beef. This, it is argued, 
will result in more cattle feeding, will take 
pressure off slaughtering facilities this fall. 
Some interest in feeders already is develop- 
ing at present prices. 

Not everyone, however, is sure the glut will 
come. Some cattlemen firmly declare that 
if the price drops, cattle simply will not move 
from range to market. There has been no 
surge market-ward yet, and with good pas- 
ture conditions generally, the movement may 
be much slower than originally expected. 


SAUSAGE CRISIS 

HE ceiling price on black pepper should 

be 6% cents, said OPA, although the 
average price for 120 years has been a dime. 
Pepper importers refused to sell. Federal 
Surplus Commoditiés corporation tried to 
requisition pepper for civilians, lost out in 
U. S. district court, which ruled that if the 
importers didn’t want to sell their pepper at 
6's cents, they didn’t have to. 

Thus, with 6 million pounds of pepper in 
U. S. stocks, the public finds itself almost 
pepperless. Hardest hit may be farmers who 
make their own sausage. Sausage seasoning 
manufacturers must have pepper, and at 
once—not in midwinter. They say that right 
now they couldn’t supply the needs of one 
single county. 

Manufacturers are willing to pay 10 to 10% 
cents a pound for pepper, without increas- 
ing the cost of seasoning. OPA has promised 
to “give further consideration.” 


MIXED FEED 

James G. Patton, president of the Farm- 
ers’ Union, has accepted vice-chairmanship of 
Sidney Hillman’s ClO-dominated National 
Citizen’s Political Action Committee, com- 
monly called the PAC. 

In order to indoctrinate its staff with “the 
abundant agricultural future” of Georgia, 
the Atlanta Constitution has purchased a 

(Continued on page 70) 





RESEARCH PAYS! 


Corn production in the cornbelt 
was increased in 1943 by 600 mil- 
lion bushels by the use of hybrid 
seed, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’ estimates. Figuring 
corn at $1 a bushel, that would 
have paid the state and federal tax 
bill for all agricultural research 
for the first 40 years of the pres- 
ent century. 

In Iowa alone, where 10 million 
acres were raised, the increase dve 
to hybrid corn last year was 90 
million dollars—twice as much as 
the total spent in the whole United 
States for agricultural research by 
federal and state governments 
combined. 

Research pays! 


























JHE FARMALLS 
_ ARE COMING 
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In six months 
5000 McCormick-Deering dealers repaired more trac- 
tors of all makes than International Harvester built 


in the three years before the war. 


That’s putting power back on the land at an 


all-time record-breaking clip~one tractor every 





50 seconds! 
>. 

You men on farms know better than anyone 
what this service work has meant to war food 
production. When war cut farm machine pro- 
duction to almost nothing McCormick-Deering 
dealers lit into repair work on the greatest scale 
in history. The job they are doing now is win- 
ning a new place for them in the forces fighting 





BETTER THAN ONE A MINUTE! 


for food throughout the country. 

More help is now on the way. The govern- 
ment has authorized increased production of 
Farmalls and Farmall equipment. We are build- 
ing with all possible speed. But here’s the thing 
to remember: 

You’re going to need all the equipment 
you have and all you can get for a long time to 
come. Keep your machines in first-class shape. 
McCormick-Deering dealers will help you. 
They operate the greatest farm equipment serv- 


ice and repair force in the nation. 
Schedule your work now. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


SERVICE... that will pull you through! 






























~~ 
Mr. Extra Traction representsf 


Svea FARMER KNOWS an unbraced corner fence post leans 
with the pull of the wire, weakening the entire fence. 


Unbraced tread bars on tractor 
tires, likewise bend and weaken under 
heavy loads. They slip, lose traction and 
wear rapidly. 


Traction bars on Firestone Ground Grip tires 
are triple-braced and have up to 215 inches of extra 
bar length per tractor. That gives them extra 
strength, extra pulling power and extra long life. 
And triple-braced traction bars clean better, too. 


If you want tires that pull better longer buy 
Ground Grips — the tires made by Firestone, the 
pioneer and pacemaker in the farm tire field. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks and 
the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Howard Barlow, Monday evenings, over N. B. C. 


1944, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Firestone 


GROUND GRIP TIRES 





the Extra(Bor LengthJ that gives 


Superior Pulling Power to Firestone 
GROUND GRIP TRACTOR TIRES 








Get TRIPLE BRACED 
TRACTION BARS 


ao Gow. Cos 


aud YOU WILL GET EXTRA TRACTION, BETTER CLEANING aud LONGER LIFE, TOO! 












Me 
















FIRESTONE PUT THE FARM ON RUBBER 
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ITHOUT bothering to rattle, a rat- 
tler slid into his den under a con- 
crete slab that once floored a 100-foot 
chicken That slithering snake was 
the only sign of life—nothing else, not even 


house. 


i magpie, 

Nearby, the rounded dirt top of a root 
cellar was caved in. Adjoining was a broken- 
roofed two-room shack, and across the way 
the lopsided remnants of a door frame. That 
was all that was left of a “veteran’s home- 
stead” from the last war, on that desolate 
mesa in northwestern Colorado. 

In my mind’s eye I could see a hopeful 
young soldier, just returned from Europe’s 
battlefields, as he and his brave new bride 
came out to their new place—a half-section 
of sagebrush, bought with the aid of a mis- 
taken government. 

The rest was easy to imagine, too—one dis- 
illusionment and discouragement after an- 
other, as they discovered the hopelessness of 
the struggle. Too far from market; summer’s 
searing winds; winter’s biting cold; skulk- 
ing “varmints” to kill their stock; mortgaged 
chattels; the necessity to buy feed. 

[ turned away down the dim trail to the 
highway and back 35 miles to the county 
seat to inquire what became of the soldier 
homesteader. Nobody knew. Nor did anyone 
know the whereabouts of a dozen other set- 
tlers on those waterless, treeless tablelands. 
One was reported “still around somewhere, 
probably herding sheep.” 

It is a disheartening story. An estimated 
20 million acres were abandoned in western 
states after the last war, with tragedy for 
most of those who went farming. 

The same thing happened elsewhere—in 
cut-over regions of Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
in the Appalachians, and wherever there was 
cheap land. 


Is that going to happen again? It could. 


a 


How many veterans should farm, 


and where? De we want to give 
Mr. Ickes $5 billion te repeat 
the mistakes of World War I? 


Sy Kay Anderson 


Everybody, it seems, has a scheme for 
returning soldiers. Many of these plans boil 
down to offering every vet a “farm” some- 
where. More than 100 private agencies and 
at least 28 government agencies are post-war 
planning on a national scale, to say nothing 
of the several hundred state, regional and 
local groups who are plugging the interests 
of their respective localities. 

Most ambitious post-war planner is Harold 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, who in a 
nationally syndicated article recently shouted: 
“Veterans, Here’s Your Empire!”, displaying 
a map of the western United States. 

Ickes lambasts as “defeatists” and “ama- 
teur curmudgeons” those who fail to see eye 
to eye with him. He dreams fondly of a post- 
war homestead empire, controlled, of course, 
through his Bureau of Reclamation. He 
wants approximately three billion’ dollars 
from Congress, for huge irrigation and power 
developments which would conserve and reg- 
ulate the water resources of 17 western states. 


Harold the Empire-Builder 


This, he thinks, would eventually put 22 
million new acres into agricultural produc- 
tion (there are 21 million irrigated acres 
now), and expand production on the vast 
number of farms which now have too little 
water. 

Secretary Ickes doesn’t expect to get going 
on all of his water-control scheme at once, 


at 
eee 
oss a ~ 


Is it this desolate, abandoned “‘veteran’s homestead,” or a 
farm that offers some chance, that’s ahead for G. I. Joe? 





Photo U. 8. D, A, 


but he demands $793 million for immediate 
completion of 20 war-suspended irrigation 
projects involving 6 million new acres, and 
10 million supplemental-water acres, mostly 
in Arizona, California, Washington, Idaho, 
Wyoming and Colorado. 

He declares that this would put 480,000 
men directly to work for three years, at con- 
struction sites and in materials plants. The 
6 million new acres would provide farms for 
125,000 men and their families, and 40,000 
additional farms would be made available on 
the supplemental-water land. 

What an appeal that has to western 
“booster” organizations! And it has the sup- 
port of well-financed groups with a growth 
complex, who want more population, indus- 
tries and agricultural development. That is 
natural—they are only doing what the rest 
of the country has done. Some of their plans 
are moderate and practical. 

A lot of veterans want to farm, and some 
of them should and will. They should do it 
wherever they have the best chance to suc- 
ceed, whether west or east. The west may 
offer some opportunities, particularly in irri- 
gated sections, notwithstanding the fact that 
nearly every Federal irrigation project has 
been practically bankrupt for fifteen years. 

But let’s look at the national picture. First, 
how many farms will we need after this war? 

Populations have shifted, and if the ex- 
panded industries in western states are to 
continue at anything like their present capac- 
ity, increased production of foods will be 
necessary there. That will take new land. 

But in the country as a whole, we have 
just seen eggs selling for tankage, hogs glut- 
ting the markets, and a record number of 
cattle on the range. At a time when our 
industrial population has record buying 
power, and is eating a more nutritious diet 

(Continued on page 68) 
















































What is the National Tax Equal- 
ity Association? Why does it 
want fo put through a tax on 
patronage dividends and other 
changes in co-op law? How 
are farmers fighting back, and 
where will the battle probably 


wind up, and with what result? 


chi 
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T THE very moment of their greatest prosperity, the nation’s 

farm co-operatives are under an all-out bombardment that 

their leaders call “a threat to three of every five farm opera- 
tors in America.” 

Their assailant is the recently formed National Tax Equality 
Association, the primary purpose of which is to obtain a law re- 
quiring taxation of co-op patronage dividends on the same basis 
as profits of old line corporations. (This, if put through, might re- 
sult in a 60% dividend cut to_co-operators.) 

The NTEA is also fighting present government co-op lending 
policies, government guidance of the movement, and other features 
of co-op law enacted by both Democrats and Republicans during the 
past 30 years. 

Finally, it makes the grave charge that the co-ops are 


‘sitting on 
the sidelines, figuring not what they can do to help the United 
States to victory, but how they can pile up profits to dominate the 
business scene when the war is over.” Although insisting that it is 
ut organization of businessmen who are not opposed to co-opera- 
tives “as such,” it nevertheless repeatedly describes co-operation as 

“foreign” and “socialistic adventure.” 

To the farm world, such attacks are almost unbelievable—a gen- 
eration has passed since the co-op battle was fought and presum- 
ably won for keeps. Yet here it is, and farmers are gathering to 
defend themselves. 

Minor skirmishes are already under way. Farmers are talking of 
boycotting NTEA members with whom they have been doing busi- 
ness. Five co-ops pulled out of the Kansas Grain, Feed and Seed 

Association, after accusing it of taking their dues with one hand 
and supporting the Tax Association drive with the other. 

Farmers frankly state they don’t believe the NTEA when it says 
it only wants to end co-op “unfair privileges,” but has nothing 
against co-ops “as such.” They think the Association is a new dis- 
guise for the same crowd that has been fighting co-operation for 
years, “privileges” or not. They point out that two of its three top 
officers are Ben C. McCabe and B. F. Scheunemann, grain traders 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, which was so opposed to 
co-ops “as such” that it wouldn’t let them on its floor to sell their 
own grain, until forced to do so by law. 

There is indeed something slightly mysterious about the NTEA 
membership. It claims to “represent a million businesses,” but that 
does not mean a million members. And no membership list can be 
obtained. 

The Co-ops Growing Rapidly 

What started this controversy in the midst of war? Unquestionably 
it is the recent extraordinary growth of the co-ops and their ex- 
pansion into ever-widening fields. 

Co-ops did an average of $983 business for each of their former 
members last year. They enrolled a quarter of a million new mem- 
bers. Total business jumped by one third to an all-time high of 
$3.780,000.000. Co-ops have been buying out their former suppliers 
and competitors right and left, including a $1,000,000 machinery 
plant at Bellevue, O., a huge oil refinery at McPherson, Kans., and 
the great St. Anthony and Dakota chain of elevators. 

Future plans are even more ambitious. There is talk of purchas- 
ing government-owned war plants, of merging certain big co-ops 
into even bigger ones, of establishing a special co-op bureau in the 
United States Department of Agriculture, of setting up—under Fed- 
eral supervision—a 9-state Southern outfit, which would do every- 
thing from making pre-fabricated farm houses to running tourist 


An elevator of Farmers Union Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion, which has become the country’s biggest grain trader. 
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centers. And some co-op rooters, such as Vice President Wallace, 
are dreaming of the eventual establishment of a complete “co-opera- 
tive commonwealth,” by a “bloodless revolution.” 

This, according to NTEA, means socialism. “Why socialism?” 
the co-operators reply. “A co-op is owned by its own stockholders, 
just as an old-line corporation is. It simply has a different kind of 
stockholder and a different way of distributing earnings.” 

But what about this tax question? Do co-ops really get a “free 
tax ride,” as NTEA suggests in one of its pamphlets? Co-ops an- 
swer that they pay state and local property taxes, excise, trans- 
portation, communication, social security, unemployment insurance, 
stamp use, import, occupational and other miscellaneous taxes. 

Right here is the crux of the argument. Does a co-op have “prof- 
its,” or doesn’t it? 

The co-ops say not. A sales co-op pays patronage “dividends,” 
but these are not profits of the co-op, but additions to the gross in- 
come of the member, on which he will be taxed later. The co-op is 
only his sales agent. A buying co-op also pays patronage “‘dividends.” 
Sut these are nothing but savings in buying, as when Mother sends 
Johnny with 30 cents for a pound of coffee, and Johnny comes back 
with 28-cent coffee and two cents as a “patronage dividend.” 

Or put it this way: In the case of a buying co-op a patronage 
dividend is simply a refund on an overcharge. In the case of a 
marketing co-op, it will be gross income, not to the co-op, but to 
the farmer who produced the goods that were marketed. The farmer 
must pay personal income tax on all profit he makes in a year. 


What About These Reserves? 


It is true that co-op stockholders have sometimes voted to keep 
their patronage money in a reserve fund, instead of turning their 
dividends into cash for each member, in order to be ready for post- 
war setbacks. Farmers Union Grain Terminal, for instance, has 
$5,000,000 salted down in this way, on which it naturally does not 
pay taxes. The money belongs to the individual members. 

The co-ops may say to NTEA’s President McCabe: “Mr. McCabe, 
your commission firm buys and sells grain for your clients. Let’s 
suppose that today you sell $1,000 worth for a group of them, and 
they tell you to keep the cash in their account, because they may 
want to buy tomorrow. Is that $1,000 your income? Certainly not— 
your income is your commission on the deal. Why then do you think 
Uncle Sam should tax co-ops for the money they handle, buying 
and selling for their clients? It doesn’t belong to the co-op, any 
more than that $1,000 belongs to you.” 

Sut it is not only the exemptions on patronage dividends that in- 
furiates NTEA. The Association declares that co-ops get other kinds 
of government exemptions and favors, paid for partly by the busi- 
nesses with whom they directly compete. For instance: 

The farmer who sells his crop through a co-op gets a patronage 
dividend, which means that he actually is paid more than if he 
had sold through an old-line outfit. And the old-liner can’t raise his 
price in order to attract the farmer’s business, because OPA won’t 
permit it. 

Again, the Consumers Co-operative Association owns lumber 
mills, oil refineries, a machinery plant, etc., to produce goods for 
its own members. But the law says it may also sell to the govern- 
ment, without paying an income tax on the profit, although this is 
certainly a straight piece of old-fashioned business. 

NTEA says the government has played stork, banker, buyer and 
booster for the Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association (GTA) 
of St. Paul, whose phenomenal growth has the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce folks badly scared. 

The Farm Security Administration lent farmers money to join 
the institution. Farm Credit lent it more with which to do business. 
Commodity Credit gave it a monopa]y on its Northwest feed-wheat 
purchase program, paying %4 to %¢ per bu. in commissions. Partly 
as a result of Washington backing, GTA grew to 140 times its 
original size in 6% years, and it’s now the biggest grain trader in 


the country. 









Seymoure Dartt, of Spencer, N. Y., who says that co-ops 
are “as important on his farm as the barn or stock.” 


Many co-operators agree that the Terminal outfit has received 
excessive governmental aid. As a matter of fact, they will go all 
the way with NTEA’s demand that co-ops stand on their own feet, 
if it will make the same demand on old-line business. 

How about the other NTEA complaints? 

“Co-operatives,” it declares in its most recent statement, “are 
absolved by law from any of the limiting features of SEC” (the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, which regulates the stock 
selling of old-line business). Co-operators reply that although they 
have nothing to do with the SEC, they have “limiting features” 
in their own laws from which old-line business is “absolved.” 

The law says co-ops must sell “substantially all” of their own 
stock to their own members, each of whom must have one vote, 
and only one. Since there’s no reason why they'd sell phoney se- 
curities to themselves, there’s no reason to tie them up in SEC rules. 

“Co-operatives,” says the same NTEA statement, “are freed from 
the restrictions of the anti-trust law” by the Capper-Volstead Act. 
Co-operators reply by quoting the United States Department of 
Agriculture Yearbook for 1940: “The anti-trust laws do apply to 
co-operative associations,” it says, “and if they engage in prohibited 
practices, such as boycotting, or in other activities, the effect of 
which is in fact unduly to restrain trade, they may be prosecuted, 
or held liable in damages in the same manner as other business 
enterprises.” (As a matter of fact, milk and potato co-ops have 
been successfully prosecuted on these grounds.) 


Congress Will Have the Last Word 


So there is the controversy that will undoubtedly wind up in 
Congress. Chairman Doughton of the powerful Ways and Means 
Committee has promised to study the tax returns co-ops now have 
to make, “with a. view to closing loopholes and requiring the pay- 
ment of taxes, and the protection of legitimate companies against 
this unfair competitive situation.” 

If this means that Mr. Doughton is merely looking for sneak 
organizations which have no right to be classified as co-ops (and 
there may be a fair amount of these), every honest co-operator 
will back him. But if his search ends up with a law to tax patron- 
age dividends, then, co-operators say, they'll simply stop paying 
dividends and cut prices instead. “How many businessmen want 
us to do that?” they inquire. 

What you corporations might better be doing, add the co-ops, 
is to agitate for taking all profits taxes off corporations as soon as 
the war is over. That would be something really constructive, since 
it is not the corporation, but the buyers of the things the corporation 
sells, who really pay the profits tax, with all other taxes. The corpo- 
ration is only the tax collector, 

If the present corporation tax laws are wrong, as so many busi- 
ness men believe, a wrong co-op tax law won't set them right. 




















ONLY ONE MORE STEP 


OR LONG YEARS people have heard and talked about the red 

menace of Communism. Most of us have had a vague sort of an 

idea as to what it was all about. Soap-box speeches in Union 
Square, minor riots in some distant city, a “pink” now and then in 
the public eye, were hardly enough to worry about. 


It was not easy for an American to be disturbed, even when he was 
told that there are more Communists in this country now than were 
in Russia when the red revolution seized power over that nation’s 
180,000,000 people. One could not believe that such a little minority 
could take over the United States government. 


Then everybody hears that Russia lately has been veering away from 
the Communist doctrines. Forgotten have been the wholesale killing 
and uprooting of the thrifty “Kulak” families who wanted to stay on 
their farms. Forgotten have been the wholesale murders of those who 
disagreed with the Communist dictatorship. Our minds have been more 
occupied with admiration for the gallant fighting Russians who have 
beaten down the German might in the East. 


Meanwhile red radicals, far from the war fronts, have been steadily 
penetrating into places of power in the United States. They have pushed 
into controlling offices of many labor unions, notably in the CIO 
From behind respectable fronts they have erected propaganda organiza- 
tions to befuddle and confuse the natural loyalties of Americans to 
American principles of freedom. Their key men have pushed into the 
radio and movies. Their writers review our books and distort the mean- 
ing of our news. They have sought particularly to prevent the foreign- 
born in the city masses from acquiring the Americanism which most 
of us absorbed at home and at school. 


Steadily the red and radical push has advanced in America. Some 
time back the FBI submitted to federal department heads the names of 
1597 government employes who had been identified with Communist- 
front organizations. A few were fired; most are still holding positions. 
They will be found classified as Chief Economists, Senior Editors, 
Senior Attorneys and on down. Further up they have sympathizers and 
collaborators. 


These supporters of alien ideas are no small power in national 
politics. In New York they organized the American Labor Party. In 
1940 this radical party cast 417.000 votes for its nominee, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Mr. Roosevelt’s plurality in New York was 224.000; the 
radical front gave him the electoral vote of that often decisive state. 


Now the United States discovers that a Russian-born radical, 20 
years old before he came to this country, has become the outstanding 
political boss. Known as Sidney Hillman, this ruthless labor ezar 
heads the CIO Political Action Committee. At his command is a cam- 
paign fund of five or six million dollars, more than either national 
party organization will have. 


Sitting in a rich suite atop a Chicago hotel during the Democratic 
convention, Sidney Hillman saw the vice president of the nation, cabinet 
members and senators come to consult his wishes. Despite his outward 
support, he is generally credited with having helped the President to 
plow Mr. Wallace under. Certain it is that Hillman vetoed the President 
himself on Mr. Roosevelt’s second choice for a running mate, former 
Justice Byrnes, and compelled the convention to accept Truman, the 


Pendergast protege. 


Will Sidney Hillman’s red minority become the dominant power 
in American affairs? They have but one more step to take—on Nov. 7. 
Will farmers and business people, as well as labor, take their orders 
the next four years from these alien-rooted groups? 


The corrupt machine bosses of the big cities are joined with Hillman 
in his drive for supreme power. The honest, independent Democrats of 
America are left without a party. 


The deepest issue of the campaign is clear. Will Americans run 
America? 
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Goings-on in 


W ASHINGTON 





LATE NEWS OF GOVERNMENT 


AT TT MEANS TO FARMERS 


Washington, Tuesday, August 15 


HILE ON its face a stand off—the 
CIO union crowd could not put over 
Wallace, and the Hague-Kelly-South- 
ern Democrat crowd could not put over 
Byrnes—the Chicago battle was actually a 
thumping victory for Sidney Hillman and the 





Communists. 

From here on to the election, and if suc- 
cessful then for the next four years, the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of New York 
and their ruthless boss are in control of the 
New Deal party. Squirm as they may, old- 
line Democrats north and south cannot buck 
$6,000,000, and they will have little to say in 
this administration. 

As the capital sees it, the Roosevelt-Tru- 
man ticket is slightly stronger than a Roose- 
velt-Wallace combination would have been. 
Certainly the big-city machine men are 
breathing easier without the weight of Young 
Henry on their shoulders. All CIO votes will 
support the ticket. If southern Democrats 
prefer to stay away from the polls in Novem- 
ber, they will not even be missed. 


CONGRESS did not expect to accomplish 
much until after November. But the sud- 
den speed-up of the war (today’s landing in 
Mediterranean France will hurry matters) 
has forced earlier consideration of reconver- 
sion and re-employment. 

The New Deal’s plan, as usual, was to 
spend billions upon billions of taxpayers’ 
money for relief, to take employment com- 

(Continued on page 69) 





Photo Int. News 


New czar of the New Deal—CIO high- 
up, PAC boss Sidney Hillman. “Clear 
everything with Sidney”—F. D. R. to 
Democratic Chairman Bob Hannegan. 
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HEN you first heard about eastern 
dairymen who were going to try to 
breed their cattle with a “test tube,” 


you may have wondered what new-fangled 
ideas folks were going to dream up next. 

That was six years ago. What seemed like 
a freakish idea then has become big busi- 
ness now, and still bigger things lie ahead. 

Today there are 125 breeding co-ops scat- 
tered from Maine to Washington State, and 
nearly a quarter-million cows will be bred 
artificially in 1944, 

Dairymen have seen the chance to get 
the benefits of outstanding bulls at low cost, 
and have grabbed at it. Service fees in 
some of the big co-ops are $5 per cow. 
How else could a man of limited means, and 
few cows, get calves from a famous bull that 
may have sold for $10,000? 


Multiplying a Good Bull 


Cornell University researchers have found 
that service from one bull can be diluted to 
breed anywhere from 20 to 80 cows. One 
record actually shows 87. Instead of serv- 
ing maybe 60 cows a year, a bull can now 
be used for 1,000 to 4,000. The semen is 
diluted with egg yolk and other materials, 
and if properly handled, is ordinarily good 
for three or four days. This means that 
under very favorable conditions it can be 
shipped from coast to coast, and even to 
foreign countries. 

It will be perfectly possible to fly semen 
from this country to Europe, to help re- 
habilitate the cattle population there. How- 
ever, it seems unlikely that much of this will 
be done—partly because the Europeans may 
not want our kinds of cattle. They may not 
suit conditions there. 
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Drawing shows how New York’s central breeding set-up will look when completed. 
For a moderate fee, farmers with few cows can have the use of a high-priced sire. 


ArtiriciAL Damy Breeding 
Becomes BIG BUSINESS 


Wisconsin leads all states in cows bred 
artificially—60,000 annually. New York 
State has 38 associations, 34 of which obtain 
their semen from one central point. At 
present this is at Syracuse, but it will soon 
move to Cornell University, Ithaca, where a 
60-bull barn is now going up. The sketch 
above shows the new layout. The New York 
Legislature has appropriated $200,000 to 
further artificial breeding in that state. 

Artificial insemination will grow fastest, 
of course, in areas with many dairy cows. 
However, even a few breeders in an isolated 
community can band together. to use the 
best bull in the neighborhood, with the help 
of a local veterinarian. Once the semen is 
obtained, some farmers who have had some 
training have handled the breeding of their 
own cows, with simple equipment. 

Any fast-growing six-year-old youngster 
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will have “growing pains,” and artificial in- 
semination has been no exception. A too- 
low conception rate was a sore point in some 
associations, even though it may have been 
up to or better than “natural” breeding. 
Some associations guarantee two or three 
extra services, without extra charge, if 
necessary. 

As in any co-operative venture, good finan- 
cial management and the pulling together of 
the members is necessary for success. 


Still Some Unsolved Problems 


No. 1 problem right now is a wartime 
shortage of veterinarians and technicians 
to perform the semen collection and _ in- 
semination. 

A second problem is the difficulty of get- - 
ting outstanding sires, particularly proved 
ones, Not every breeder wants to make his 
choice bull available to the public—he fears 
it might interfere with sale of his own breed- 
ing stock. 

There has been some trouble with disease, 
although the fertility and health of many 
herds has been improved, especially when 
the association was under the supervision of 
a qualified veterinarian. 

Experience shows that for greatest effi- 
ciency an association should not be scattered 
over too large an area, Ohio recommends 
that the maximum “spread” should not be 
greater than a radius of 20 miles. Some 
states prefer less. 

Artificial breeding of cattle was first dem- 
onstrated by an Italian physiologist soon 
after the American revolution. It began on 
a practical scale, however, in Russia, and 
has been used there with great success. The 
first breeding co-op in this country was or- 
ganized in Hunterdon county, New Jersey, 
in 1938. There were 102 dairymen in that 
first unit, with 1050 Holstein cows. A far 
cry from the quarter-million just six years 
later! And tomorrow the number will be 
still larger. The effect on the dairy business 
is bound to be tremendous. 








Enriched With Vastly 
Improved Oils 


PITTSBURGH PAINTS 


Offer Farmers Outstanding Value in 














QUESTION: How has the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company been able 
to continue to supply farmers with 
paints that are live, tough, and 
elastic . . . quick-drying, long- 
wearing and highly economical ? 


ANSWER: Pittsburgh uses two proc- 
esses for improving the ordinary 
oils commonly used in paint-mak- 
ing. Read the brief descriptions of 
these processes below. They ex- 
plain why you get more for your 
money when you buy Pittsburgh 
Paints. Because of these oil devel- 
opments, farmers can continue to 
look to Pittsburgh for long-lasting, 
thoroughly satisfactory paint pro- 


tection. Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Paint Division, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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In 1943, for the first time, 
Pittsburgh succeeded in “un- 
blending” natural oil. Mole-// 
cules ideally suited to paint- 


» 





making are segregated into a \ 
brand new oil which vastly 
improves the drying qualities 
of the many Pittsburgh Paints 
in which it is used. 






These remarkable oils keep 
the Pittsburgh Paint film {| 
LIVE, tough and elastic—en- pe 
abling it to expand and con- |” 
tract. Thus Pittsburgh Paints /~ 
resist heat and cold without | 





ESET 


breaking down—provide live- 
paint protection. 
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Drawing by Walter W. Calven 


Whose inventive genius, we wonder, produced the first automatic gate? Pull down 

on a rope, and the gate opens. Pass through and close the gate by pulling a rope 

fastened to a lever on the other side. Gates like this still put the finishing touch on 
some farms here and there. Ever use one? 


Farm Topics IN SEASON 


O ILLUSTRATE how farmers need 

to plan wisely, Carl Malone pulls a 

skeleton out of the closet, so to speak. 
He reminds Corn Belt farmers that in 1923, 
when land values were inflated and the 
mortgage load heavy, it took 57% of Iowa’s 
hog crop to pay interest on mortgage and 3% 
on principal. 

Another thing he warns against is over- 
capitalizing farms after the war. “Too much 
machinery and eqeipment, or an unwise selec- 
tion, will tend to make operating costs too 
high,” he says. “More labor will be available 
then, and there must be balance among labor, 
machinery and equipment.” 

@. Lespedeza stubble doesn’t give soil much 
protection against washing in winter. Hold 
that soil with fall-seeded grains. The grains 
will use some of the nitrogen that would 
otherwise get away; will also make winter 
pasture, 

@ Spring pasture is easy when you sow 
winter rye. Sow it fairly early in fall, and you 
can get some fall pasture before real cold 
weather stops it. When spring comes, it will 
start off again just like a boy let out of school. 
Rye is about the hardiest small grain we have. 


Carrying water 
Isn’t much fun. 
With pressure system 
You can let it run. 


@ More and better blooms of phlox are 
yours when you lift, divide and replant 
clumps every third year (September’s the 
month). After blooming is finished, cut tops 
off four inches from the ground, remove and 
burn rusty leaves, shake off the soil, cut or 
tear the root clump apart. Discard the woody 
center, replant only vigorous roots from out- 
side of clump. Set about a dozen of the new 
divisions (six inches apart) in a group. 


A missing rung in a ladder 
Can make a family sadder. 


@ Making a new lawn? Use the grass seed 
mixture recommended by your state agricul- 


tural college for the kind of soil you have. 
No better way to do, no better time of year. 
@. Put a few inches of straw in the bottom 
of the temporary silo, to keep silage off the 
ground. Then you can take up the last of 
the silage without taking up dirt. 

@ Concrete can dry out too fast for its own 
good. Keep that new concrete feeding floor 
moist for about seven days. After the con- 
crete has set, covering with sawdust, or old 
bags, or earth, will check too-rapid drying. 
@ A lot of folks pass the buck when it 
comes to taking care of the milking machine. 
They ask the disinfectant to do the cleaning 
as well as the germ-killing. That’s something 
the disinfectant can’t do. Moreover, it can’t 
even do a good job killing germs unless you 
keep the machine clean by taking it apart 
and scrubbing. Clean surfaces keep germs 
from getting a hold and hanging on. 

@ September is service month for terraces 
and tesrace outlets. Usually there is plenty 





NOW IS THE TIME TO: 


Paint. 

Crack a joke. 

Hug your wife. 

Clean the furnace. 

Worm pale pullets. 

Send V-mail letters. 

Talk politics calmly. 

Fix the cistern filter. 

Repay loans promptly. 

Patch thin spots on lawn. 

Rat-proof cribs and bins. 

Do chores before supper. 

Get new water-pump belt. 

Wean six-month-old foals. 

Join an evening school class. 

Get Bobby a long-trouser suit. 

Protect shell beans from weevils. 

Put a brighter light in the closet. 

Remember Aunt Fanny’s birthday. 

Cut tops from frosted sweet potato vines. 

Build insulated vegetable room in base- 
ment, 

Store ginned cotton in dry, ventilated 
building. 

Use fly spray now so you won’t need a 
vet to fix Dobbin’s bots next winter. 
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PASSENGER: “Seems natural to be 
riding in a Plymouth. Got one 
myself back home and I’m count- 
ing on it to outlast the war. It’s a 
great car.” 


TAX! DRIVER: “Ill say—and it’s more 
than a great car to me. It’s my 
job! Maybe you’ve noticed how 
many Plymouth cabs there are in 
every city. Taxicabs really have 
to take it—and Plymouths are 
built to stand up.” 


Back of Plymouth’s rugged en- 
durance is Plymouth engineer- 
ing and manufacturing of a 
quality car. Today, Plymouth 
quality is going into Corsair 
landing gears, parts for Hell- 
diver wings, General Sherman 
tanks, Bofors guns, many other 
weapons. But handy to you is 
the expert Plymouth service the 
best car needs to keep it run- 
ning for the duration. 


PLYMOUTH Division of Chrysler 
Corporation. 


You'll enjoy Major Bowes Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 


BUY WAR BONDS!..;TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 
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CLEAN 


ung horsepower 


@ If your engines are sluggish and gummed-up after a long, tough 
summer ... then it’s time for a Casite clean-out! 

Casite cleans out motors and keeps them clean. It puts new pep 
into a car, truck or tractor engine . . . makes it smooth and free- 
running; carries lubrication to hard-to-reach places; increases engine 
life; restores economy. 

Casite is sold by implement dealers, car dealers, garages 
and service stations everywhere. The price is 65¢ a 






pint. Complete directions on every bottle. 
THE CASITE CORPORATION, HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 


BETTER AND SMOOTHER PERFORMANCE 
OR DOUBLE-YOUR-MONEY-BACK 


GUARANTEE 


Add Casite to crankcase and run through carburetor ac- 
cording to instructions, then drive your car 100 miles or 
for 60 days, whichever is first. If not convinced that Casite 
gives you better and smoother performance, you get 
double your money back by filling out guarantee certificate 
and mailing it to The Casite Corporation, Hastings, Mich- 
igan. Maximum refund is $1.30 per pint, twice the nation- 
ally advertised price of Casite. 


IT’S A PRIVILEGE TO BUY WAR BONDS 
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of moisture in fall for seeding outlets and 
grassed waterways—and sod is what you 
want where there is likely to be any washing. 
@ Orchard clean-up is in order just as soon 


| as the crop is harvested. Clean-up includes 
| mowing all weeds (to reduce damage from 


insects and rodents), removing and burning 
dead limbs, pruning broken branches and 
painting scars, gathering up broken baskets, 
fertilizer bags, and the like. Wormy apples 
should be cleaned out, too, because they 
harbor insects. 


| @ Late fall cutting or pasturing of alfalfa 

| will hurt next year’s stand. : 

| @ Drilling fine limestone does a better job 
than broadcasting an equal amount. 


Never a nice day pleased everyone— 
Either too much wind or too much sun. 


@ To kill ants in the lawn, take an old 
screw-driver and punch holes six or eight 
inches deep right in the center of the ant 
hill. Put a little calcium cyanide powder 
in the holes and then cover with a little 
loose soil. Get the calcium cyanide from seed 
store, drug store, hardware store. Use it ac- 


| cording to directions on the package. 


@. Dipping squashes in a solution of forma- 
lin (one part to 50 parts water) cuts losses 
in storage. Along with this treatment must 
go careful selection and handling to avoid 
injury. 

Box elder bug 

Makes women shrug. 


@ Spray box elder trees with nicotine sul- 
fate to kill those brick-red bugs that Jack 
Frost drives into the house in fall. Use a 
pint to 50 gallons of water, and put in two 
pounds of laundry soap. A lot of bother, but 
so are the bugs. Less trouble, maybe, to cut 
down the box elder trees and-use them for 
fuel this winter, then plant some real trees 
next spring. Think so? 

@ Tile-drain wet spots in fall. Crops are 
off then, and you can tell from crop stubble 
just where crops were drowned out during 
wet spells. 


In September there’s little complaining 
By men who keep their spring pigs gaining. 


@. Pig-Killing-Made-Easy Department: Easy 
way to kill a pig when you don’t want to is 
to chase it around the lot, catch it, set it up 
on its rear end and give it a worming drench 
or pellet. You can be pretty sure the dose 
will get into the windpipe, and that should 
finish the pig. No fooling, it takes a smart 


| operator to get medicine down the right alley 





of a squealing pig. If you want to worm 
pigs and still have them, give °em their worm 
medicine in feed. Try phenothiazine—safe 
when used right and more effective than 
some other worming agents. 

@ Put the trench silo on a slope, with open 
end downward. If there is enough slope, make 
the lower end flush with the ground surface, 
so you can back a wagon in, or drive a 
tractor in for packing silage. 

@ Fine grinding of grain is not so good 
for cattle, and requires twice as much power 
as medium grinding. 

@ Canadian researchers are well on the 
way to perfecting a saw-fly resistant variety 
of wheat which they hope will put an end 
to the heavy losses farmers have suffered 
from this pest. An extensive breeding pro- 
gram dates back to 1929. Seed within the 


| next two or three years. 
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LIVESTOCK 


COYOTE-PROOF In these days when 
SHEEP coyote raids are 

being reported by 
sheepmen in almost every state, the owner 
of a band of Karakuls (a breed native to 
Persia which has been increasing in popu- 
larity in this country) can laugh at the 
owner of a band of whites. 

R. F. Marquis, who has a flock of 300 
of these new sheep in Benton county, Wash- 
ington, says that during the eight years 
Karakuls have been on his ranch not a sin- 
cle one has been lost to coyotes, even though 
there have been plenty of the killers about. 
Coyotes repeatedly have killed the white 
sheep of his neighbors. 

Mr. Marquis’s explanation of Karakul 
“immunity” is that they bunch closely to- 
gether when they sense danger, and do not 








scatter as do white sheep. 


MOLASSES Cattle feeders will 
VERSUS CORN make more money if 

they feed corn alone, 
without trying to replace part of it with 
molasses. That was the conclusion drawn by 
feeding specialists in charge of tests in Mis- 
souri and Georgia. 

In Missouri the calves fed no molasses 
consumed more feed, were heavier and fatter 
at the end of the feeding period, and graded 
higher on the market. Results at the Georgia 
station were similar. When molasses and 
corn were fed in a 1:3 proportion, results 
were somewhat better thar. when they were 
fed in equal amounts. 


PHOSPHORUS Phosphorus deficiencies 
DEFICIENCIES in cattle can be pre- 
vented or corrected if 
not too far advanced. Recent experiments in 
southern Texas have shown that beef cattle 
grazing on phosphorus-deficient grass can 
be made more productive if supplied phos- 
phorus. 
The methods found satisfactory were: 
(1) Adding phosphorus to the drinking 
water in the form of either disodium phos- 
phate or difluorinated triple superphosphate ; 
(2) supplying phosphorus through bonemeal 
placed in self-feeders; (3) Fertilization of 
pasture with superphosphate. 














“That’s all very well, gentlemen, but 
where would you find a private island 
for each person in the world?” 
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COUNT ON, 


SERAMPION SPARK PLUGS | 


Add to our own vastly increased requirements for food, those of untold millions 
unable to produce it, and the burden on the American farmer is staggering. 
Yet with the characteristic vigor and the aid of power farming equipment 
which multiplies his ability to produce many fold, he is meeting the need with 
magnificent fortitude. His car, truck, tractor, stationary engines, and the im- 
plements used in conjunction with this power 
equipment are literally the farmer’s “strong right 
arm.” Dependable Champion Spark Plugs, long 
time favorites of farmers everywhere, play their 
vital part in keeping engines smooth, economical 
and dependable. Inspect, test, and clean all spark 
plugs at regular intervals—install new Cham- 
pions when necessary. 


Finish The Fight With War Bonds 
Buy More Than Before NOW! 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY «+ TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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A DUNNAWAY looked through her kitchen window at the 

fresh May morning, and thought it was a pretty good world 

in spite of the war. Then she caught sight of a big man 
strolling indolently down the street, and her mood changed. 

“If this ain’t a fine time for Clarence Hopkins to be gettin’ to 
work!” She set the plate she was wiping down on the table so 
hard it almost broke. 

Mary Harvey, who had run over to borrow Ma’s curtain-stretchers, 
joined her at the window. “Bill says Clarence wouldn’t even breathe 
if there was any other way of living,” she remarked. “It’s a pity 
the army don’t take him.” Her voice was tinged with resentment 
understandable in a wife whose husband was leaving her and their 
three children next week to be gone until the war was won. 

“He’s too old for the draft,” said Ma Dunnaway, “though you'd 
never think it to look at him. Workin’ at Hartman’s pool room and 
gettin’ drunk every other Saturday night is about all Clarence is 
good for.” 

“And Janie such a nice little thing,” said Mary. 

“She is that,” agreed Ma. “Sometimes I wonder she don’t leave 
him.” Coming from Ma, who believed implicitly in the sanctity 
of marriage, this was a radical statement. 
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By Marie Porter Mitchell 
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“Thank goodness, a prospect,” smiled the 
wholesome-looking fair-haired girl with 
shiny gold bars. “*Not exactly,” Ma grinned 
back at her. “Just a nosey old woman.” 


“They say he’s struck her once or twice when he was drinking.” 
Both women shook their heads in wordless horror. This was a 
thing that just didn’t happen in the wholesome, decent atmosphere 
of Fairview. 

“Janie kind of reminds me of a little old ant,” said Ma, “strug- 
glin’ along under a big chunk of dirt.” 

“Well, I guess Clarence is about as useless as a chunk of dirt,” 
snapped Mary. “Ill get on home now. And thanks for the 


stretchers.” 


Warxinc out on the porch with Mary, Ma 
stood for a few moments gazing with satisfaction at the sturdy vege- 
tables in her early garden. 

“Them peas ought to be stuck,” she murmured to Tip, the cat, 
who wound himself luxuriously around her ankles. Then, irrele- 
vantly, “I'll bet Clarence Hopkins never pulled a weed or hoed a 
foot of garden in his life.” 

The problem of the Hopkinses continued to bother her as she 
went back to finish the dishes. 

“Still and all, I don’t know as there’s anything I can do about it,” 
she concluded. “Land knows I’ve done enough meddlin’ in other 
folks’ business in my time.” 

Few residents of Fairview would have agreed to Ma’s characteriza- 
tion of herself as a meddler. They were usually grateful for the 
benevolent if somewhat arbitrary manner in which Ma settled her 
own and other people’s problems. “Nobody knows what Miz Dun- 
naway will do next,” they told each other admiringly. 

At the Red Cross work room the next afternoon, Ma Dunnaway 
watched Janie Hopkins speculatively. Janie’s small, work-roughened 

hands were quick and deft, and 

her thin face was intent on the 

work before her. Janie couldn't be 

“~» over thirty-two or three, thought 

ay Ma, but she looked older. There 

was a nervous, half-frightened look 
in her eyes when she raised them 
from the bandages she was folding. 
E ‘many Ma and Janie walked home to- 
ee ‘ a gether afterward, and Ma _ was 

’ breathing hard before they had 

gone two blocks. “My, you’re in 
a hurry today!” she gasped. 

Janie slowed apologetically. “I’m 
sorry,” she said. “I wanted to get 
supper started.” She drew her 
shabby blue coat about her, al- 
though the afternoon was warm. 
“T guess it’s wrong,” she said hesi- 
tatingly, “but I’ve never told 
Clarence I was working at the Red Cross. He says too many women 
are gadding around doing war work when they ought to be at home. 
But since I haven’t any children to look after, and my only brother 
fighting overseas . . .” Her voice trailed off. 

Ma restrained the impulse to say exactly what she thought of 
Clarence Hopkins, and inquired about Tom. 

“He’s doing fine,” said Janie, her thin face glowing with pride. 
“They made him a sergeant last month. You know I brought Tom 
up after mother died. After Clarence and I were married, he and 
Tom didn’t get along. But I feel I must do as much as I can, even 
if Clarence does think people have gone war-crazy.” 

“Yes, I’ve noticed Clarence doesn’t seem much excited over the 
war,” said Ma dryly. 

“Oh, it’s not that Clarence isn’t patriotic,” said Janie quickly. 
“We—he’s bought war bonds and—and everything. It’s just that he 
thinks they’re doing things wrong in Washington.” 

“Whether they are or not is no excuse for the rest of us not doin’ 
everything we can to get the war finished,” retorted Ma Dunnaway- 
Then, seeing the worried look on Janie’s face she added gently, “Of 
course Clarence has a right to his opinion. That’s one of the advan- 
tages of livin’ in a free country.” 
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There and then... the assembly line was born 


| hgenee in 1913, Henry Ford had his 
technicians try a new production 
idea which had come to him as he ob- 
served a watch factory in operation. 
Instead of having a single group of 
men make the entire assembly on each 
flywheel magneto, the unit was moved 
from one worker to another. The 
result was a 50% saving in time! 

“Why not test this idea on the 
whole chassis?”’ Mr. Ford next sug- 
gested. So now, along elevated 
greased rails, each chassis was being 
pushed by hand as workers added the 
various parts in sequence. There and 
then, the assembly line was born! 

A chain-driven line was soon after 
put into operation. Under the new 


system, the 14 hours formerly re- 
quired for a single chassis assembly 
were cut to 1 hour and 33 minutes. 
Before 1913 was over, more than 
100,000 Ford cars had been built. All 
records for the mass production of 
automobiles had been broken. 
Remarkable as this achievement 
was, it meant more than just a saving 
in production time, more than cre- 
ating new methods for industry every- 
where. To Mr. Ford and his associates, 
this was another step in their en- 
deavor to make life easier for millions. 
From the first, the assembly line 
technique of production eased work- 
ing conditions. Along with other mod- 
ern advances, it helped to increase 





the life span of workers. At Ford, it 
soon made possible the 8-hour day. 
And with unskilled labor in many 
places earning as little as $1 a day, 
Ford basic pay was raised to $5. 
The assembly line also brought 
price reductions on Ford cars. This 
placed the pleasure and convenience 
of the motor car within the reach of 
more people. This policy of sharing 
production savings with the public 
has remained fundamental with Ford. 
Today, in the creation of equip- 
ment vital to victory, Ford men con-. 
tinue to search for better ways of do- 
ing things. What they are learning 
will be reflected in the improved 
Ford transportation of tomorrow. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY irc 4 























EW people notice or even think 

of the many special abilities the 
railroads have been required to de- 
velop. One of these is accurately 
anticipating the need of agriculture 
and other industry for rail trans- 
portation. 


Because they do this, freight cars 
for years have almost always ap- 
peared at the right place, at the 
right time and in the right number. 
This has been a must for orderly 
marketing and efficient low-cost 
transportation. 


Today, while everything they have 
is working day and night to hasten 
victory, the railroads are busy also 
taking the measure of the jobs 
that lie ahead. 

° 
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will have to be carried? What kinds 
of cars will they need? Where will 
they come from and where will they 
go? What service and rates will be 
needed té develop business, ship- 
ping and employment? 








Long before the call comes for post- 
war action, the answers to these and 
hundreds of other questions must 
be ready. Finding the answers to 
these questions is the work of a 


separate group of seasoned railroad- 
ers — the Railroad Committee for 
the Study of Transportation. 


In this way, the railroads are look- 
ing ahead to the time when America 
turns again to peacetime work — 
and planning their necessary part 
in helping to make it a wonder- 
ful land to live in, just as 
they have helped make it 

© strong in time of war. 





| the War Department. On the kitchen table 
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But walking on home alone, Ma muttered 
words like “shiftless”’ and “no account” 
under her breath, and coming through the 
back gate she kicked a fallen branch out of 
the path with unnecessary vigor. 

“He’s bought war bonds!” she scolded, 
stalking through the screen door and letting 
it bang behind her. “If they’ve got any 
bonds it’s because Janie’s scrimped and 
saved and sneaked money to buy ’em.” 
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In THE next weeks Ma 
went her tireless way, but the occasional 
sight of Clarence Hopkins sauntering. down 
the street or leaning indolently in the door 
of Hartman’s pool room never failed to 
annoy her. 

Once when she passed Bill Dawson’s fill- 
ing station, Clarence was standing beside his 
old car, his face red and shiny from the heat. 

“This car won’t run another fifty miles on 
these tires,” he complained loudly. “I 
couldn’t get down to Carr’s Lake for fishin’ 
even if I had the gas. All these dam’ ration 
boards make me sick!” 

Ma stopped and looked coldly at the big 
ill-groomed figure. “And you make me sick, 
Clarence Hopkins!” she snapped, walking 
on with her nose in the air. Clarence gaped 
after her, open-mouthed, while Bill Dawson 
smothered a snort of laughter with a pre- 
tended coughing spell. 

Ma went home with mixed feelings—satis- 
faction at having spoken her mind, and 
shame at having been so forward. But the 
next time she saw Clarence the incident had 
been swept from her mind. That was two 
days later, when word came that Janie’s 
brother had been killed in action. 

Ma hurried over to the Hopkins home as 
soon as she heard the news. Other neighbor 
women were there, moving quietly about the 
neat, shabby rooms, showing their sympathy 
in the only way they knew; unobtrusively 
doing all the household chores that must 
go on, even in the face of death. Hattie 
Morgan was in the back yard feeding the 
chickens. Mrs. Simmons was gathering up 
Janie’s half-finished ironing, which had been 
abandoned when the telegram came from 





at a Ba Sa Rae ami. 


were covered bowls, a pie, a cake, and a 
platter heaped with fried chicken. 

Janie sat quietly in the living room, her 
face empty of expression, her small hands I 
strangely idle in her lap. As Ma moved 





| across the room to kiss her, she wondered fa 
fleetingly if taking over all the tasks of a h: 
bereaved family was really a kindness. Work o 
could be a help at such a time. a 


Clarence wandered awkwardly in and out 
of the house, until the arrival of old Mr. 


| Cunningham gave him an excuse to seek 
| male companionship outdoors. 


yo 
we 
The whole town sympathized with Janie. th 
Tom Haney hadn’t been a Fairview boy, but fr 
he was the first casualty to bring the war he 
close to home. There was a memorial service vr: 
at the Baptist church. And even his own 
cronies united in disapproval. of Clarence, 
who relieved the gloom that surrounded his in 
home by getting himself drunk afterward. Te 
The weeks went by, and Ma Dunnaway 
continued to worry about Janie. She never 
saw her rushing past any more, her brown 
hair flying under the blue beret. Janie stayed 
close indoors, oblivious of the spring beauty 
that was already merging into roses and hot 
sunshine and the scent of fresh-cut grass. Pic 
(Continued on page 74) 
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‘No rest for the weary, Mom, till 
we haul this load to town!” 


OT nearly enough manpower has been 
available for the of America’s 
farms this Summer. A serious crisis might 
have throttled agricultural production, 
not America’s farm boys a girls pitched in 
and tried to do a man’s job, each one. 
Now, with the schools about to re-open, 
you may be certain that those boys and girls 


won’t let down. They know Pa ney of 
the. 


the food situation. And so, as | home- 
front soldiers, they’ll do more than ever to 
help with the farm work, both before and 
after school. 

With a late spring in many sections, farm- 
ing in 1944 has been a tremendous problem. 
To make matters worse, farmers have’ been 


S oes 


handicapped not only by a manpower short- 
e but also by farm aniiiet an trucks 
t, in many instances, have long ago seen 
their best days. 
Studebaker booklet offers real help 
One help that thousands of farmers have 
on in these trying days is the timely 
new booklet on wartime motor truck care 
that the Studebaker organization is 
offering free. Over a quarter of a 
million copies of this 48-page hand- 
book are in daily use by farmers. 
And there’s no estimating how 
many trucks it has mer oon ton 
the job on ucts 
to markets and processing plants. 


* FARM 
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Now building Wri sae 
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Get your free copy now and 
safeguard your truck 


Any Studebaker dealer will gladly give 

a free copy of “Care and Maintenance of the 

Farm Truck in Wartime.” It isn’t an adver- 

tising piece. It applies to all makes of trucks 

—contains after page of useful infor- 

mation on how to your truck out of 
pls = Rest t steps to take when 
it isn’t performing right. 


If you can’ er 


up your free 

tee and the Booklet will be foe 
watded to you free and 
This is just one of the many free 


wartime services Studebaker offers. 






























81g Art-Color 
FREE : A See Book of 
Amazing New Fruit 
Developments .,..., .cesus 


Patents like inventions in other fields 


NEW 
HALBERTA Giant 
Peach(U S Pat 


New U S Patent 
Montearly and 
Montlate Cherries 


Get Starting Low Prices 


ON EXPERT'S CHOICE 
COLLECTION TO INTRO 


MAZING new improved varieties cf fruits | 
been especially se'ected for home planting. These 


DUCE 


miracle trees, developed by Burbank and Stark, bear 
vears younger, thus saving time, so important now to 


overcome the shortage of health-giving fruit 


Chousands who never before planted fruit are eage 
to put inthe hardier and younger bearing varieties 
developed, propagated, controlled and sold exclu 
sively by Stark. Many of these vaneties are so diffe 
ent, so large in size, so luscious 1n flavor and get ripe 
colored 50 early that they have been awarded U.S 
Patents. Many are Trademarked and are recognized 
is great improvements, as much superior to ordinary 
fruits, as a prize pig is better than a runt 


Many bear a year, sometimes even three years 
younger. Imagine picking peaches and apples 
iwo and three year trees and fine berries at one year 
Even one extra crop often pays for these trees t 
ordinary trees begin to bear. These trees are bred and 
selected to bear young. They are given years’ head 


from 


efore 


Accept prize tree free to introduce. If none of these prize 
trees have been planted in your community, ask for free 
young bearing prize tree offer to introduce 


STARK Nurseries ‘3's! |: Yet 
Box E-14, Louisiana, MISSOURI 


“Il sold $1760.80 
worth of trees one week spare time.” 


f~~ rhousands of people now interested in 
growing of fruit for the first time in 


9 


their life. It’s a chance of a lifetime 


Atm We mail hundreds of big commission 
SHB checks as business breaks all records 


wou. E-Rey. E. Eckerly, Indiana, sent in 
unusual sales of $1760.80 in one week. No 
investment. Free outfit. No experience to 
start. We help you learn to earn liberal 


commissions, vaiuable prizes. Don't miss A TC) Soeck bore interested in liberal week! 


this chance. Mail coupon now. 
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Starking NEW 
Doubie-Red 
Delicious 
Apple (Trade 
Mark) 


New Logan 
Raspberry 






tart Stark § extra-heavy root system gratting 


net ho nd by fattening the trees in specially selected 
oils before ey are dug. This means the trees have 
ve he will thrive almost anywhere, and 
have the ility to grow faster and produce bigger 


Big New Live Color Fruit Book 
FREE! Deluxe edition of art caialog free while 


ey last 2 pages, over a foot long 


00 color photographs and paintings true to life. See 
these miracle frurts in life color, laige size just as you 
check the varieties for market, for baking, for canning, 
for jelly, for every purpose. Shows gorgeous new de 
velopments in roses and shrubs to gion ify and land 
cape our own hack yard economical 


Free Planting Guide, Too! With big 

irt catalog we nd free planting guice¢ tells what, 
hen, and where to plant for maximum yield 

end today; this season is the best time to plant 

: trees guaranteed. Get low price ofte: 

m victory fruit guide ‘‘Expert’s Choice” ccllection 

for limited time only. Stark Nurseries, KBox E-14 


mate arrival of 


Louisiana, Missouri 


BIG ART COLOR CATALOG 
and planting guide 


FREE if you hurry! 


ote 
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J 9-44 
STARK Nurseries & Orchards Ce., Box E-14, Louisiana, MISSSURI 
Send me FREE BIG NEW 1945 PRIZE FRUIT BOOK — 


and details of free tree offer. 


[] Check here for FREE FRUIT PLANTING GUIDE. 


I have planting space approximately. ..... ft. by...... 

(or-. acres). 

i may plant Wey os ee tee trees 
2 (number s+ (kind) 

Name... .. ~ ‘ ae 

P.O. See BRS «MEMES re Sys 

County. a 


plan for selling Stark trees full or or spare t 
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EARLY PASTURE Erratic weather 
FOR HOGS conditions this 

year have prompt- 
ed hog growers to be on the lookout for 
temporary pasture crops they can use next 
spring. 

Results of tests by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture at eae Maryland, in- 
dicate that winter oats (in areas where it can 
be grown satisfactorily) makes an excellent 
early pasture. 

The oats were seeded at the rate of two 
bushels to the acre between the middle of 
August and the middle of September. Spring 
litters were turned out on the pasture the 
middle of February, when there were few 
other good, green crops available. Each acre 
furnished ample pasturage for four sows and 
litters until weaning time. 

Winter oats is well adapted to the South, 
Southeast and many parts of the Southwest. 


“SUPERCHARGED” _ Extra vitamins 
DAIRY CALVES in the feed 
mean bigger 
and healthier dairy according ‘to 
dairymen at Pennsylvania State College. 
amounts of vita- 


calves, 


Calves fed excessive 
mins A and D were checked against a similar 
group fed a calf starter of standard vitamin 
content. The “supercharged” calves averaged 
17.4 pounds heavier at the end of the year, 
and were troubled less with scours and other 
calfhood ills. 

Even after a summer on 
calves receiving the extra vitamins were 
larger, had sleeker coats of hair, and carried 
more flesh than the other group. 


pasture, the 


HEAVY HOGS It takes nearly 
USE MORE FEED 20% more feed to 
get a hog from 

275 to 325 pounds than it does from 175 to 

225 pounds. Beltsville hog feeding specialists 


fester: this in an experiment to get 


further dope on how much feed hogs re- 
quired at different weights. 

From 75 to 125 pounds, the hogs consumed 
an average of 167 pounds feed; from 125 to 

75, 190 pounds feed; 175 to 225, 206 pounds; 
rie to 275, 223 pounds; 275 to 325, 252 
pounds; and avom 325 to 375 pounds, the 
porkers needed 276 pounds of feed. The rate 
of gain went Paw steadily after the 225- 
pound mark was reached. ; 
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Arthur Horton, Porter county, Indiana, 
has a portable feed rack he can move 
any time. The wide wheels won’t sink, 
no matter how muddy the barnyard. 







































SERVING _Taneucn SCIENCE— For over 100 
teen States Rubber Company has 

n A. with rubber. Throughout that 
century of experience, its scientists and tech- 
nicians have n exploring new fields, plan- 
ning, designing and testing better products. 
They have been serving through science that 
men may build a better world. 


ber to conserve 


Put Out 
That Fire! 


It’s only once in a while that the fire truck 
and the hook and ladder come shrieking out 
of the firehouse... but when they do, they've 
got to do their job in a hurry. 

it’s only once in a while that the big 
tires on these trucks have to do their im- 
portant job... but it’s that ‘‘oncein a while" 
that counts, 


One reason why they don't often fall down 
on the job...even today when they're not 
as new and strong as they used to be and 
when new tires are hard to get...is that 
they’re under the watchful eye of the neigh- 
borhood tire dealer. 

He checks them, inspects them... and 
with the skilled touch of experience he 
makes strong, clean repairs and builds on 
new, tough treads when they're needed. 

It’s hard to imagine the town without 
its fire trucks, without the trucks that haul 
farm products to market and the rubber 
tired tractors that help the farmer grow 
those products. Buses, rolling on rubber 
tires, take the town’s men and women to 
their war jobs. Thousands of rubber tired 
wheels on the town’s essential vehicles keep 
the community alive. 

And it’s hard to imagine the town without 
the community tire dealer whose business 


it is to keep those cars, trucks, buses and 


tractors rolling. He has a stake in the com- 
munity. He guards the tires that make it run. 
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TIRES Tear WOVE MOUNTAINS—Great tires TOMORROW'S TiRE—v. S. Royal synthetic 

. Earth Movers are working tires are serving today on jeeps and tank 
~~ B and b on carryall scrapers and other destroyers, on bombers and fighters and 
earth- rns yy to move pease on essential cars and trucks at me. The 


many improvements in tire engineering built 


eads. In these giant since “US ” into these tires today will make the U.S. 
scientists combine natural and synthetic rub- Royal Master the premium quality favorite 
America’s rubber stockpile. 


of tomorrow. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 
to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


in Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 
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FRUIT 


TRUE-TO-NAME Mid-summer _inspec- 
FRUIT TREES _ tion of fruit trees in 
the nursery row for 
trueness-to-name is a service to fruit-growers 
and nurserymen condueted by qualified men 
from the Massachusetts State College. These 
men are so familiar with nursery trees that 
unlabeled or unstaked varieties can usually 
be named readily, without the benefit of 
a nursery register. 
The discovery and separation of misnamed 
rows, or of mixtures in rows, is, of course, 











the primary object of trueness-to-name in- | 


spection. There must be accurate identifica- 
tion of varieties before fruit trees leave the 


nursery if serious disappointments in the | 


orchard are to be avoided. Thus, inspection 
is important to nurseryman and fruit-grower 
alike. 

During the past 20-odd years, under the 
leadership of Dr. J. K. Shaw, Massachusetts 
State College horticulturist, hundreds of 
mixtures in the nursery rows of many of the 
leading fruit-tree nurseries in the North- 
east have been detected and corrected before 
digging, and thus much ill-will and many 
possible claims from dissatisfied fruit grow- 
ers have been forestalled. 

Whereas growers have often received mis- 
named varieties because of nursery row 
mixtures (unknown to the nurseryman), buy- 
ers today feel more secure when buying 
from nurseries that take advantage of the 


Massachusetts trueness-to-name inspection 
service. 

The service covers nursery row inspection 
of apple, pear, plum and cherry varieties. 


With these fruits, variety identification of 
normal nursery trees is certain. Peaches are 
also inspected, but positive identification of 
some varieties is not so easy. Nevertheless, a 
high percentage of mixtures and misnamed 
varieties can be spotted in well-grown trees. 

After the first yearly inspection, the ex- 
tent of mixtures of fruit trees in any one 
year has been small. In nurseries visited for 
the first time the pereentage of mix-ups is 
naturally much greater. 


DELAYED PEACH A peach-grower 
PICKING PAYS with 40 to 50 ma- 

ture trees gains a 
carload each day that he delays picking 
after the customary “green-ripe” “firm-ripe” 
stage, says M. J. Dorsey, University of Illi- 
nois horticulturist. He believes producers 
and sellers are kidding themselves expen- 
sively and doing consumers no kindness, by 
their present methods. 

In a southern Hlinois orchard on August 
15 last year, when the producer ordinarily 
would have been picking the usual “green- 
ripe” and “firm-ripe” peaches, 48% of the 
crop was approximately 2% inches in di- 
ameter, compared with 70% of that dimen- 
sion two days later, and 93% five days later, 
Dorsey reports. Furthermore, he adds, not 
only do peaches increase 25% to 40% in 
volume from green-picking stage to tree-ripe 
stage, but they develop two-thirds of their 
eating quality during the last three weeks. 

Size of a peach also is affected by the 
load on a tree, says Dorsey, who advocates 
thinning to 1,200 peaches for mature El- 
berta trees. Under normal conditions the 
tree will size a crop of this proportion up 
to the commercially-preferred 2% inches. 





*“‘Why don’t small whales spout 
as much as big ones?”’ 
**That’s because they’re just 
little squirts.”’ 
SPEAKING OF WHALES, you get 
a whale of a lot of Wheaties in that 
new Extra-Big-Pak. 50% more 
than in the regular size! Ask your 
grocer about these new bigger 
packages of Wheaties, America’s 
favorite whole wheat flakes, Ask 
about the Extra-Big-Pak. 


ED: “You say your 
shirt-factory is 
working nights?”’ 


50% Mor 


RR RR ne se 


Yes,50% more 





"Go "way!”’ 





TED: “Yeah, we’re making 
night shirts.”’ 


NIGHT-TIME and between 
meals—plus “Breakfast of 
Champions” time—many folks 
go for Wheaties, milk and fruit. 
Tasty, this dish. Such light, 
crunchy flakes, with that famous 
Wheaties second-helping flavor. 
Nourishing, too. Whole grain 
food values in Wheaties. Whole 
grain levels of two B vitamins, 
iron, food-energy. 


**Wheaties"’, “*Breakfast of Champions’ and **Betry 


Crocker"’ are registered trade marks of GENERAL 
MILLS, 1 NC., Minneapolis, Mina. 








Wheaties in this new bigger 
package. The Extra-Big-Pak! Plenty for sec- 
onds. Fine thing, too, as these whole wheat 
flakes are second-helping good. You’l] see. 
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It takes only a few seconds to dig a 
post hole with this home-made digger. 
You can get plans showing how to make. 


IGGING post holes the easy way—let- 

ting a piece of home-made machinery 
do it—has long been the ambition of B. J. 
Druffel, pea and wheat grower in Whitman 
county, Washington. So Mr. Druffel and his 
two sons, Alfred and John, went to work in 
their farm shop and built a post-hole digger 
which works so fast and efficiently it keeps 
two men “on the jump” setting posts to keep 
up with it. Plans are available from the 
State College of Washington at Pullman, 
Washington. 

The digger is made from an old Dodge 
rear end with a square opening through the 
differential, two pieces of 1% inch angle iron 
five feet long, and some odds and ends of 
scrap material. The elevator sprockets and 
guides came from an old combine and the 
auger which does the digging was salvaged 
from an old threshing machine. 

A square shaft, used for driving the auger, 
is from an old revolving rod weeder. It must 
be exceptionally strong. A %-inch V-belt 
which drives the auger is from an old tractor 
fan. The digger can be tilted so when the 
tractor stands on a hillside the post holes 
are still drilled vertically. 

The top bearing which holds the square 
drive shaft in place floats along the inside of 
the angle irons as the auger is raised or 
lowered. The tractor driver regulates the 
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BACK=-SAVERS 


speed of the digger by throttling the tractor 
motor, while a helper raises or lowers the 
auger with an old combine-header control 
wheel. A hole can be bored in a few seconds. 

“Putting up new fences with this post-hole 
digger is so easy it’s almost fun,” says Mr. 
Druffel. 

While harvest emergencies and the heroic 
efforts of part-time farm helpers get most 
of the headlines, an even greater part of 
the food production story is being- written 
through the ingenuity of farm operators over 
60 years of age. 

Typical of these oldsters who are fighting 
the labor shortage with new tricks is Harry 
Scheets of Waukesha county, Wisconsin. 
Scheets is 65, but that doesn’t stop him from 
using his head to save his back, and to 
make up for the hired man who is no longer 
available. 

For 19 years, he and his brother-in-law, 
Joe Becker, now 59, operated their adjoining 
dairy farms by sharing the help of a year- 
around man. But when the war came along, 
they found themselves alone. 


Easier Ways to Handle Hay 


They had to find some way to milk 20 
or more Guernseys, care for the young stock, 
and farm 126 acres between them, including 
more than 30 acres of hay. 

A milking machine helped solve the prob- 
lem of dairy chores, but it didn’t tell them 
how they could put up enough hay to feed 
their herds. For years, they had used a hay- 
loader in the field and slings at the barn, 
but that was too much of a young man’s job. 

“I’m too old to wade around on a load of 
hay,” declared Scheets. So he set to work 
to devise some easier way to get the crop 
to the barn, using the power of his one-plow 
tractor to replace the missing manpower. 
After considerable scheming, he came up 
with a pusher sweep-rake (photo below) 
which would carry up to a thousand pounds 
of loose hay. 

With this rake, Scheets brings the hay to 
the barn unaided. After a load is lifted into 
the barn by slings, he returns for another, 





A half ton of hay aboard, Scheets heads for barn with his pusher sweep-rake. 














... and what’s.on a young lady’s mind 


Have you ever looked at your farm 
through the eyes of your daughter 
—the way she sees it when she is 
alone? True, she probably doesn’t 
know all the ins and outs of its 
operation—but she knows a lot 
about what it is doing to you. 

She sees what becomes of the 
companionship the whole family 
is hungry for when evening after 
evening you are too tired to do 
anything but eat. 

Her picture of farming as a way 
of life comes pretty close to being 
accurate. It comes from what she 
learns from you—not from what 
you say, but from how you do 
what you do. 

If you do your farm 
work the tiring, back- 
breaking way, it’s pos- 
sible the impression 
of farming you give 
your family is not 

















HARRY FERGUSON, INC. > 
to a. 





now-a-days? 


quite what you would like it to be. 

But, if you are using modern 
equipment—the Ford Tractor with 
Ferguson System and Ferguson 
Implements—all the backbreaking 
labor is taken out of farming. 

It’s a lot easier to be an under- 
standing father and a good com- 
panion to your family when you are 
not tired out. And it’s a lot easier 
to give your children the impres- 
sion of farming you want them to 
have now, while they are young, 
than it will be later on. 

The future of America’s agricul- 
ture is safest in the hands of boys 
and girls born and raised on the 
farm—especially those who have 
learned to love it for all the rich 
satisfaction there is in living on the 
soil and making things grow. 

What your daughter sees in the 
way you farm is mighty important 
—why not talk it over with her? 











TAKES THE BACK-BREAK 
OUT OF FARMING 


The Ford Tractor with Ferguson 
System substitutes automatic mus- 
cles of steel, controlled by a me- 
chanical brain, for your back and 
arms in doing the hard work of 
power farming. 

Setting and controlling the 
depth at which ground tools 
operate become a machine’s work 
instead of a muscle-straining, 
knuckle-skinning job. Changing 
from one implement to another is 
as easy as dropping a peg in a 
latch—no muscle work there, 
either. 

Save your strength to do a 
better job of farming and to get 
more enjoyment out of life. 

Ask your local Ferguson Dealer 
to arrange a demonstration of this 
modern farming machine for you. 











Dearborn, Michigan 




















of Monon, Ind., keeps records of all farm expenses— 
finds his ““Mobilgas-Mobiloil Man “saves him plenty! 


“That big cut in oil consumption is just one 
way Ive saved since buying Mobiloil from 
Dick Eastwood,’ says Mr Aebi. ‘My fuel bills 
are down, too—a lot less time and money go 
for service and repairs. On a one-man farm 
like mine, Mobiloil savings add up fast!” 


- The statements above are a direct quotationofa Mobiloil user. You can secure similar economies 


depending upon oil previously used...the condition and state of maintenance of your equipment. 


Mobiloil Helps Save Wear, Time, 
Money On Any Size Farm! 


Mobiloil is tough ... fights wear, sludge 
and carbon formation. It lessens power 
“blow-by” between pistons and cylinders 
.++Minimizes “oil drag’... helps keep 
fuel and oil bills low! Get this quality 
protection, these savings on your farm! 


Talk with your “Mobilgas-Mobiloil Man” Today! 


E REPRESENTS Aa com- 

pany with 78 years of 
lubrication experience—has a 
full line of quality farm prod- 
ucts, the latest maintenance 
information. He’s the right 
man to talk to about farm 
machinery problems. 























“TUNE JN RAYMOND GRAM SWING—Blue Network, Coast-to-Coast, 10 P. M., E.W.T., Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. : 
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‘ es ‘ \y 


Mobilgas and 
Mobiloil 


SOCONY-VACUUM Oil CO., INC., 26 B'way, N. Y. C., and Affiliates: 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., Dallas; General Petroleum Corp. of Calif., Los Angeles 
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Blake Brothers use this home-made ele- : 
vator for everything from grain to hay. t 
J 
while his brother-in-law spreads the hay out. il 
By this method, the two men are the whole fe 
haying crew. 0 
The Blake Brothers of Porter county, In- n 
diana, have a real back-saver in their home- te 
made elevator, which handles everything b 
from small grain to baled hay. The photo g) 
above shows Jim Blake elevating hay. For g) 
grain, there is a hopper to be attached at di 
‘the bottom. An old pump jack supplies the 0% 
connection between the elevator and tractor pi 
belt. When not in use, the elevator can be 
collapsed for moving from spot to spot. No- co 
tice the hitch where Jim stands. be 
Home-made Potato Loader > 
Ken Tuthill solved the problem of load- ce 
ing potatoes on the Long Island, New York in 
potato farm, which he and his father operate, ex 
by building a loader (photo below) that ge 
attaches to the rear of a truck. to’ 
The elevator on the loader is traction- 
driven. The wheels and rear axle from an old j wi 
car carry the loader, and transmit the power Ri 
for the elevator to a potato digger transmis- an 
sion which in turn drives the elevator chains. 
This arrangement furnishes plenty of power 
to elevate as many bags of potatoes as can 
be piled on the elevator. sol 
The long side pieces are made of 2” x on! 
8”s and the under frame is 2” x 6's. The the 
elevator, made of 1” x 4” pieces bolted to fre 
conveyor chain, runs on sprocket wheels, hes 
Potato harvest went along at normal speed | wh 
last year on the Tuthill farm, even though the 
the harvest crew was mostly older men not r 
equal to lifting and loading potatoes all day. tin 
wit 
a { 
tall 
hac 
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the 
j 
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E 
Potato loading is made easy with this \ bas; 
loader that attaches to rear of truck. esta 
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Saving 
RAIN DROPS 


Golden Valley Farmers 
find it pays dividends 


| before Triple-A thought to pay 
them for it, farmers in Golden Valley 
county, North Dakota, were getting paid, 
and handsomely, for conserving their pre- 
cious rain drops. 

Average annual rainfall (1920-1941) for 
that semi-arid region along the Montana 
border is 13.98 inches, but it varies greatly. 
Lowest for the period was 5.75 inches in 
1936 and highest was 20.37 inches in 1929, 
The April-May-June average is only 6.99 
inches, and spring rains often are so violent 
that most of the water runs off. 

In 1920 North Dakota-reared Canada-born 
J. Clayton Russell became county agent 
in Golden Valley. Backed by three or four 
forward-looking farmers and an alert board 
of county commissioners, Russell started a 
new land-use system. By 1923 it had begun 
to pull Golden Valley out of doldrums caused 
by a succession of tough years, during which 
growers were harassed by drouth, wind, hail, 
grasshoppers, cut-worms, jack-rabbits, prairie 
dogs, Hessian flies, Russian thistles, wild 
oats and a feud with ranchers. They couldn’t 
pay their debts. 

The system resulted in (1) a debt-free 
county government operating on a _ cash 
basis; (2) a low proportion of tenancy, 
36.7%; (3) a minimum of crop failures 
(only 59 in 1939, according to the 1940 
census); (4) a low relief load (only $366 
in January this year for general assistance, 
excluding security assistance); and (5) a 
general “dolling up” of farmsteads and 
towns, 

The county has a new paid-for court house 
with lawn and landscaping, accomplished by 
Russell’s methods of getting a grass catch 
and growing shrubs and trees. 


Wheat Yields High 


Among the fourteen counties west and 
south of the Missouri river in North Dakota 
only three have a lower average rainfall 
than Golden Valley. Yet Golden Valley ranks 
first in average yield of wheat (9.7 bushels), 
because of its summer-fallowing method, 
which kills weeds before they can grab off 
the water supply. 

The system harks back to 1892, in Bot- 
tineau county, when Russell as a boy noted 
with lasting memory how the outer edge of 
a field of his father’s farm yielded wheat 
tall enough to bind and shock, when the rest 
had to be headed. It was a dry season, and 
few Dakota farmers got a crop except in 
the low spots. 

Young Russell remembered that the previ- 
ous year his father had early-plowed several 
rounds in that field, but had let the rest go 
until the weeds were waist high. He figured 
out that the weeds had robbed the soil of 
moisture in the center of the field, that 
the wheat was too short the following year 
to cut with a binder. The object lesson 
stuck. 

Early clean-fallow, accordingly, was the 
basis of the moisture-conserving program he 
established in Golden Valley, which proved 




















Straw or stems are left in a neat windrow, in 
suitable condition for handling mechanical- 
ly with ordinary haytools—dump rake, side 

elivery, buckrake, hayloader or stacker. 
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Goodbye to the old sorg- 
hum-topping knife! Ver- 
tical sickle attachment 
tops tallsorghum bundles, 
leaving fodder for feed. 
Shocks can be topped 
during the winter. si 





LLIS:‘CHALMERS 


TRACTOR DIVISION * MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 
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The critical feed situation, coupled 





“with the mounting shortage of legume 


s the need for a two-way 
saving —(1) seed, beans and sorghum 
ins; (2) straw and stover for rough 
feed and bedding. The versatile Allis. 
Chalmers All-Crop Harvester makes 
this entirely possible. The accompany- 
ing illustrations show how and why. 
After harvesting the seed of any 
iven grass or legume crop, the stems 
and leaves left in the windrow are not 
chopped up, due to the All-Crop’s 
wide rubber-faced bar cylinder, con- 
caves and stripping plate. They can 
be raked and handled mechanically - 
with ordinary hay tools, and used as 
emergency feed and bedding. 

In sorghums, the standard All-Crop 
tops the Beads of dwarf varieties, leav- 
ing the stalks standing in the field and 
continuing to draw sweetness and mois- 
ture from the soil — ideal for ing. 
Tall sorghums can be topped ep the 
shock by an All-Crop equipped with a 
bundle-topping attachment, leaving 
the stover for feed. 

Your Allis-Chalmers dealer is recon- 
ditioning All-Crop Harvesters now for 
the fall harvest. Bring your machine 
in—or inquire about new, used or cus- 
tom machines that may be available. 
A trip or ’phone call may reward you 
with extra feed tonnage that might 
prove a godsend this winter. 


and seeds now facing the Nation, 
tad 









“Successor to the Binder’’ 











GREASE for GEARS 


but NOT for SHAVING 


Grease is great for machines, but men Aate 
to put it on their faces. That’s why so many 
men are switching from ordinary brushless 
to the new Mennen Brushless Shave — it's 
a cream, not a grease! In either jar or tube. 


— wilts whiskers faster 


snowy white in color 

spreads easily, rapidly 

soothes dry, tender skin 

not messy, washes off easily 
goes farther, costs less per shave 


MENNEN 


SHAVE 


WANNA 


- Ae 
a NOT GREASE 
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| itself increasingly whenever an unusually dry 
year came along. 

One-third of the county is farm land and 
range, and two-thirds is Bad Lands. Most 
of the growers in the arable sections nowa- 
days early clean-fallow wheat ground the 
year preceding a crop, or, in some cases, they 
plant part of it to corn, so that the stalks 
may catch the snow in winter. 

They use a late variety that will not often 


frozen ears and knock down the stalks. If 





NAAN 





an early variety is used, the ears are lambed- 
off or sheeped-off without much stalk dam- 
age. The idea is to carry over a maximum 
of moisture from one year to the next. 

The early-fallowing operation avoids the 
use of moldboard plows, except that after 
several seasons of surface-working, the soil 
between the original plow sole and the sur- 
face becomes packed and impervious, ne- 
cessitating another turning. V-shaped discs 
also are avoided. . 

Usual implements are duckfoot cultiva- 
tors, one-way discs, double discs and plows 
with moldboards removed. The duckfoot is 
the favorite. 

Water-Wasting Weeds 

The object is to keep ahead of water-wast- 
ing weeds, and leave the surface cloddy or 
rough to prevent wind erosion. This takes 
more labor and power than the old method 
of working the weeds down once a year, but 
it spells the difference between a crop and 
no crop, between money in the bank and 
notes to the county or federal government 
for seed and feed loans. It pays taxes, too. 

Crop residue is worked into the top- 
soil lightly for moisture and humus. 

The year 1923, when Russell’s demonstra- 
tions first were heeded to any extent, was a 
bad one. The rosy days of the early home- 
steaders, when the soil was new and respon- 
sive, were waning. The commissioners had 
bonded the county in 1920 and 1921 for seed 
and feed loans to farmers. A federal Joan 
program was inaugurated in 1922. The com- 
missioners wrote off $58,000 in bad debts in 
1923, and re-bonded for $76,000. The only 
source of cash for county business at times 
was taxes collected from non-residents. 

But by 1933, thanks to growing interest 
in Russell’s persistent advocacy of early 
clean-fallow, Golden Valley county had paid 
the $76,000 with interest, and took up the 
bonds ten years before their maturity date. 

Saving rain drops and making snow stay 
put isn’t the whole story of Golden Valley’s 
prosperity—not many farmers buy shipped- 
in butter, eggs and canned milk any more, 
they produce them—but eradication of mois- 
ture-robbing weeds through early clean-fallow 
is the basis and always will be, in that semi- 
arid area. 














“J hate to ask darn-fool questions, but 
why the hatchet?” 


mature, so that cattle will not bother the ” 
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liybrid Bees 
May Be Next 


Q'\ E honey first was sweet, queen bees 
sJ and drones have mated high in the air 
on the wing, and all of man’s attempts to 
control bee-breeding were foiled until recent- 
ly, when artificial insemination became prac- 
ticable. Now hybrid strains of bees, developed 
along the same lines as hybrid seed corn, 
are in the making. 

Believe it or not, queen bees may be (are 
being) “self-fertilized,” just as corn is 
“selfed” in producing seed. A drone is 
hatched from an unfertilized egg, and when 
the dam (or queen-mother) of a drone is 
impregnated with sperm from that drone (her 
son) the process is actual “selfing,” since 
no other parent intervenes. 

Accordingly, true-hybrid bees are possible, 
and now are being produced in at least three 
apiaries in the United States. One is main- 
tained by the University of Wisconsin, a 
second by the USDA Division of Bee Culture 
at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and the third at 
Alfred University at Alfred, New York. 

William C. Roberts of Madison, Wisconsin, 
is one of the leading experimenters in this 
field. He had devised and constructed a deli- 
cate syringe from a plastic material. (Syr- 
inges have been fashioned of glass and steel, 
with fine points that are likely to break 
when handled by a novice or nervous in- 
seminator.) The technique of artificially in- 
seminating a queen bee seems fairly simple, 
but great skill and experience is required 
because of the tender tissues and organs in- 


volved. 


Working Under a Microscope 


The queen is held in a tapering hollow 
glass tube with an adjustable stopper, with 
her abdomen protruding. This is fastened in 
the field of a microscope, through which the 
operator watches as he adjusts tiny instru- 
ments to hold open the vaginal orifice for 
injection of the sperm. The syringe is 
steadied by a pivoted holder. 

While a Farm Journal editor at Madison 
watched, the sperm was obtained by dropping 
the drone into a chloroform bottle where he 
emitted sperm as he died. Some squeezing 
of the dead insect was necessary to expel 
all of the sperm. 

But artificial insemination has not taken 
all of the bugs out of bee-breeding; in fact, 
some new ones have appeared. For instance, 
although the transmission of sperm from 
male to female has been accomplished suc- 
cessfully, it appears to cause a delay in 
egg-laying. When queens mate naturally 
they lay eggs within a couple of days, but 
when they are mated artificially they wait 
three weeks or more before they start to 
lay. (Probably their feelings are hurt.) 


Bees Are Improvable 

The broad objective of artificial insemi- 
nation of bees is to develop better strains. 
Possibly a strain with hybrid vigor soon will 
be developed. Specifically, the experimenters 
hope to build bees with (1) a high degree 
of disease resistance; (2) bees that will 
cap the comb in one color, preferably white; 
(3) bees that are fairly “gentle”; (4) bees 
that don’t swarm too easily; (5) bees that 


tions over a battle telephone. 








EMERGENCY STEERING STATION on U. S. battieship. The helmsman gets steering instruc- 
The two other men are intently watching their gauges. 


The Big “Battle Wagons” 
Are Run by Telephone 


There are more than 2000 telephones on just one 
battleship. And many, many thousands on all the 


ships in the Navy. 


The needs of war have first call on the country’s 
manufacturing capacity and manpower. That is 
why there is not enough telephone equipment to 
take care of all civilian requirements and why many 
people now have to wait for telephone service. 


It will be some time before all who want service 
can get it. We’d like those who must wait to know 
that we shall continue to do everything possible to 
shorten that time. 


i 
j 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ( 


“Give 7 to 10 to the Service Men” and help their night-time 
Long Distance calls from the camps and naval stations get 
through quicker to the folks at home. 
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Tips of hinged Gathering Points 
hug ground closely—get under 
down stalks. Increased clearance 
at sides eliminates shearin 
pressure on stalks. Low place 
gathering chain starts both 
crooked and straight stalks rear- 
ward without breakage. Smooth 
end section on Snapping Rolls 
prevents crushing of low ears. 
Assures clean snapping with 
minimum damage to ears. 










l-row model picks, husks ond 
loads 8 to 12 acres a day; 
2-row 12 to 18 acres. Quickly 
hitched of unhitched. Tractor 
pulls both the picker and the 
wagon, 


st PICKING 





Users everywhere testify to the 
remarkable corn saving ability 
of NEW IDEA Pickers. These ma- 
chines save more of the crop be- 
cause they guide the stalks more 
certainly, snap the ears more 
surely, and husk them more thor- 
oughly. Even the nubbins are 
delivered on the wagon. And in 
addition to notably cleaner pick- 
ing and husking. NEW IDEA 
gives speedy operation and eas- 
ier control. A NEW IDEA Picker. 
working with any two-plow trac- 
tor, enables you to face the 
harvest with assurance that the 
corn will soon be safely cribbed, 
regardless of labor shortage or 
delays due to weather. That's 
why many a NEW DEAL Picker 
can be so cheerfully shared with 
neighbors. 


If you need a corn picker this fall. 
your NEW IDEA dealer will do his 
best to help you secure the use of one. 
Be sure to see him soon. 


New IDEA, Inc. 
q Coldwater, Ohio 













are prolific and industrious; (6) bees that 
are active pollinators. 
here are other desirable characteristics 
including consistent marking by coler r 
other identification, so that they ma be 
recognized readily as possessing pest 
ae In short, bee-breeders hope to fix 
= ee am in a bee, and then make her 
The job isn’t nearly finished yet, but is 
well on the way, thanks to men like Robe - 
at Madison, Otto Mackensen at Baton “sinc 
L. R. Watson at Alfred, New York, and 
J. I. Hambilton of the USDA Experiment 
Station at Beltsville, Maryland. 


BEES ; 
pat BOOST Here are some definite 
SEED YIELDS figures on just how 
much honeybees _ ste 

} step 
up production of legume seed: 
, In Ohio it was found that bees increased 
over seed production 15 times when they 
iad complete coverage. There was a direct 
relationship between seed yields and honey- 
bee population. 





Pennsylvania researchers went a_ step 
further. They found that red clover caine 
a bee cages averaged 50 cogil sa 
— by = n in the open field averaged 
seeds per head, and clover in 
cages where bees and other insects were 
kept out less than 1 seed per head 
The Pennsylvania folks found that bees 
show preference for some clover strains 
over others, probably because Sleanatie of 
some clovers contain more nectar then 
others, They also observed that some bees 
‘worked” red clover exclusively, while othe ; 
gave their full attention to alsike. “ 
If you wish to grow clover seed, and have 
no hives of honeybees near your field 
might be able to persuade a Reeth « 
bee-keeper to move some bees to your farm 
by offering “free rent.” 





PETER TUMBLEDOWN 











You would think Peter Tumbl 
edo 

was old enough to have some a 
about fire, but this is what happened: 
in the first place, as Peter doesn’t take 
any stock in sprays of any kind, his 
ag field got a fine dose of blight. 
o Peter tore up the vines and started to 
burn them, although it was a dry, windy 
day. Then he went to dinner. A couple 
of neighbors saved the wagon shed and 
barn, by hard work, but six or eight 
rods of post-and-rail fence, two apple 





trees ‘: 
» and Peter’s hay-rake were goners. 
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a 
TALKIES 
Mr. Winkle Cleverly spotting a new 


Goes to War angle on the war movie, 

here’s a gich story with 
Edw. G. Robinson as a 44-year-old draftee. 
Robinson warmly handles the unique prob- 
lems and triumphs of this older G.L, aided 
by Ruth Warrick, Ted Donaldson. Sympa- 
thetic and a nice job throughout. (Columbia) 





The Seventh Grand and exciting film, 
shorter and better than the 
next three big ones. Laid 
in the war, it combines a man’s desperate 
attempts to escape recapture by the Nazis, 
with a fine study of his reviving faith in 
friendship. Brilliant, fast, full of action, with 
Spencer Tracy at his best. Superb cast in- 
cludes Signe Hasso, Hume Cronyn, Jessica 
Tandy. Don’t miss. (M-G-M) 


Cross 





Dragon Seed Long, long picture about 

China, on the big scale of 
Pearl Buck’s previous “Good Earth.” A 
small Chinese community in peacetime, then 
the Jap invasion—bombings, rapine, local 
Quislings. Sometimes of penetrating depth, 
oftener shallow and ineffective. The impres- 
sive but curious cast includes Katharine 
Hepburn, Walter Huston, Akim Tamiroff, 
Aline McMahon. Many will like. (M-G-M) 


Since You Mr. Selznick, of “GWTW” 
Went Away fame, authors-produces a 4- L S 

“ hour talkie of the womenfolk k t t h k 
left behind by war. Claudette Colbert as the O O O e . eeee 
wife with two daughters (Jennifer Jones, 
Shirley Temple), whose Army husband is 





“missing in action.” Mr. Selznick, very patri- There’s plenty of excitement in this anti-aircraft gunner’s 
otic and very sentimental, turns out a prime ; _— : : er 
tear-jerker. Monty Woolley, Jos. Cotten, Robt. | job, “‘dishing it out”? to enemy planes and taking it in 


Walker, Lionel Barrymore. Deadly long, very 
weepy and lush. (United Artists) 


return. But the thrills he longs for, just as you do, are 
those that only a duck marsh can provide. 


American Another endurance contest— 


one 150 minutes. An attempt to ° ° ° 
Romance paint America, land of golden How well you know those thrills... the nerve-tingling 
opportunity—admittedly a big-scale job. whir-r of i Ss knifin throu h mornin i t ah a a ‘an unfor- 

win g g mis 

Brian Donlevy as a Polish iron-miner im- : ‘ E 
migrant who becomes an auto king. Elim- gettable sunrise... the excitement of having a great flock 
nae Sate - —_ a eee streak over you. After picking up two you barely reach your 
oO progress, e Ss ects S F ‘ - 
brings another chance. Ann Richards, Wal- blind before three more swerve in over the decoys—then 
ter Abel, John Qualen. OK (M-G-M.) twelve—then twenty! High? Yes, but all the more thrilling 
Wing and Taking as a plot a ane when you’re shooting powerful long-range Super-X with 
A Prave carrier appearing at multiple P 5 e 
ravages ‘Pacific points but refusing bat- its effective short shot string. 
tle so as to confuse the Japs, this is a pretty ‘ : a 
good account of Mie of a waepete plane car- With liberty made secure and ammunition for war no longer 
rier squadron. First-rate all-male cast in- ‘a one 
cludes Don Ameche, Wm. Eythe, Ches. needed, unlimited quantities of Western Super-X and Xpert 
Bickford, Dana Andrews, Cecil Hardwicke. shot shells and cartridges will again be available for sports- 
Carrier plane fans. (20th C.-Fox) : SC gap 

men. ... Western Cartridge Company, East Alton, Illinois. 
Dixie Jamboree Spotty vaudeville on a ° : : 

modern _ Mississippi ° * 

dhewhout, “ith thik enete tts Piaeete Eon Rid Your Land of Crop-and-Game-Destroying Pests 





(uy Kibbes, Eddie Quillas Chas. Barter Stop the ravages of furred and feathered 
worth, Fifi D’Orsay are in it. Pure corn. | vandals that constantly try to destroy 
( Produgers) the game on your farm, and the crops 

| you work so hard to raise. It’s good 
business, and good shooting, too, espe- 
cially when you rely on accurate, hard- 
hitting Super-X and Xpert ammunition. 


Take It Or Quizzer Phil Baker featured 
Leave It in a plot wherein his $64 

question makes you identify, 
sequences from old movie hits, mostly mu- 
sical comedies. Result is a patchwork of 
pasted-together movies. Idea’s new—can’t 
quite decide whether it’s good. What’s your 
answer? (20th C.-Fox) 





Marine Raiders A service picture about 
Lies how a Marine is geo 
ttle story, little action, no drama, feeble 
interest, out-dated. Pat O’Brien, Ruth Hus- WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 
Sey. Positively no. (RKO) 

Charles F. Stevens SHOT SHELLS...CARTRIDGES...TRAPS AND TARGETS 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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She's even prettier awake! Because she really rests while 


she sleeps—on her Beautyrest mattress! A rest she’s earned, 


with a full day of farm chores, baking, and ironing, plus 
some after-hours at the Red Cross. (Our country needs 
after-hours war effort from all of us.) If you own a Beauty- 
rest, you’re lucky. Take good care of those 837 individualiy 
pocketed coils, that sag-proof border, those busy little ven- 
tilators that keep it clean and fresh! Simmons Company is 


deep in war production and don’t know when they'll be 
able to make Beautyfest again. If you need a new mattress 
now, see about WHITE KNIGHT. It’s the mattress-within- 
a-mattress, with layer upon layer of fine, resilient cotton! 
It’s a buy at $39.50! And here’s NEWS— Beautyrest Box 
Springs are available in limited quantities! 


BEAUTYREST—The World’s Most Comfortable Mattress! 


P. S. pip YOU BUY AN EXTRA WAR BOND THIS WEEK? 

















S MARYLEE HOLMES, a Missouri 
State 4-H Club Agent, and I were 


driving toward Carthage a passing 
car hailed us. It turned out to be Margery 


Habluetzel, county Home Demonstration 
Agent from Vernon county, and her 17-year- 
old sister, Shirley. The two of them were 
moving Margery. Their car was bursting 
with bags, boxes, hangers, kitchen equip- 
ment, and a portable sewing machine; on top 
of the heap rode a dress form. Margery was 
headed for home, where she and Lt, Ivan 
Slaughter were about to be married. 

A wedding? I could feel my ears prick 
right up. 

It was to be home-made from start to 
finish. For a month, Margery had been 
sending to Kansas City for samples, order- 
ing material, studying fashion magazines, 
planning hats, corsages, music. She had made 
Shirley’s bridesmaid dress, had just about 
finished her own wedding dress, and with 
Shirley’s help, had made the other dresses 
in the wedding too. 

The two bridesmaids’ dresses were dupli- 
cates of her own white two-piece street- 
length wedding dress. One was pink crepe, 
the other blue crepe. 

Then there were to be two girls as candle- 
lighters—one in pink jersey, one in blue 
jersey. And then—just the day before leav- 
ing for home, after weeks of searching, 
Margery had finally found just the right 
hat. She and her sister were breathless as 
they talked about all this now. 

I was finding it exciting, too. Finally, I 


BY BETH CUMMINGS 


asked if I could come to the wedding as a 
reporter for Farm Journal. There was com- 
plete silence while Margery looked at Shir- 
ley, Shirley looked at Margery. They were 
startled, but finally they smiled a little and 
Margery said, “Why, yes... . if you think 
it’s going to be that nice... .” 

When I came back a few days later I 
found I'd picked a real 44H champion. Two 
years ago Margery Habluetzel won the Moses 
Trophy and a $300 scholarship as national 
4-H leadership champion. As a matter of 
fact, 4-H championships run in this family. 
Her two brothers have each won trips to 
the National Club Congress; Shirley has 
taken many prizes. Her mother and father 
have been 4-H leaders for years, 

The house was in a frenzy of last details, 
but with lots of friends to help get things 
done. Margery had had a last minute inspira- 
tion, and was fashioning wisps of net and 
crepe into tiny hats for her attendants. 

Getting that wedding organized and rolling 
hadn’t been an easy job—what with the 
groom in the army in Oklahoma, the two 
possible best men in other states, Margery 
in Vernon county, and her family in Buchanan 
county. 

Just getting a Missouri marriage license 
with the groom in Oklahoma was one of the 
most complicated jobs. And the day before 
the wedding it looked like neither of the 
best men would be on hand. (On the day of 
the wedding they both appeared). 

The chief suspense on the wedding day was 

(Continued on page 55) 


Surrounded by their wedding party, 
Margery and Ivan cut and share the 
first piece of their wedding cake. 














, fvan found an apart- 
ast the day before the wedding. 





PATTERNS AND INSTRUCTION SHEETS FOR ALL THE PURSES AND HATS, 25 CENTS. ADDRESS HATS AND PURSES, CARE FARM JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNA. 


MAKE YOUR 


(un yee 
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By Mary R. Reynolds 


bh find a hat or a purse that you like? 
That’s a shame, but what is the matter 
with making your own? It’s easy to do, it 
costs less, and the results are apt to be 
more becoming and satisfactory than the 
choices made hurriedly in a shop. 

Choose a flattering color for one of the 
smart styles illustrated, and start in. The re- 
sults you obtain will surprise you most pleas- 
antly. 


A—Here is a perky little hat that is a modi- 
fied Dutch bonnet style. Contrasting bows of 
grosgrain ribbon trim it. Comfortable and fun. 


B—Crocheting made this becoming frame. 
For the blonde, the band is dark blue, rosettes 
light blue, centers pink. They're high fashion. 


C—This smart hat and bag can be made 
of felt or any heavy material. The pattern 
tells you how. One size. Practical and pretty. 


D—Crocheted easy-to-wear hat that can be 
made and trimmed in a little while. The 
stitches used are of the simplest. You'll like it. 


E—This hat with its matching bag, made 
of two colors, has much style. The trim is 
sewed into place on both the hat and bag. 


F—Gay plaid material was used for the 
clever cap and smart purse shown above. 
Plain or striped fabric would also be good. 
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THREE FARM WOMEN 
WRITE THEIR IMPRESSIONS 


Many Farm Journal readers 
(men as well as women, probably) 
are curious to know what Mrs. Tom 
Dewey is really like. Why not, we 
thought, send three farm women 
to find out and report? 

Here are their three reports—let- 
ters to folks back home, which are 
really letters to you. 

The three were Mrs. Roswell 
Andrews, Massachusetts; Mrs. Lloyd 
Nolt, Pennsylvania; and Mrs. Ern- 
est Tyler, South Dakota. They’ve 
all “been around” before—they’ve 
met Presidents, governors, and farm 
women of other countries, Yet Mrs. 
Dewey completely captivated them. 

They pleased her, too. When 
they left Mrs. Dewey exclaimed: 
“Oh, I wish you wouldn’t go. If 
the whole campaign could just be 
this pleasant I’d love it all!” 


EAR MARIAN: 
You know what I always say. 
There are two special sources of 
potential thrills in our everyday life—the 
telephone and the mail box. You never know 
who'll be on the other end of the wire, and 
you can never guess what will be in the mail 
box. I have often had delightful surprises 
with both, but the climax came last week 
when I opened an innocent-looking letter 
to find that Farm Journal had invited me 
to be one of three rural women to have a 
visit with Mrs. Thomas Dewey. 

We arrived in Albany on Wednesday eve- 
ning to be ready for a Thursday morning 
talk with the Governor’s wife. At noon an 
official car took us to the executive mansion. 

Downstairs, the mansion has sage green 
carpets and red-painted walls bordered with 
tooled scroll bands. A_ beautifully-carved 
grandfather clock faces the entrance door. 
A wide door at the left shows the state 
dining room, with green carpet and chair 
seats, gray scenic wall paper. The table was 
set for a cabinet luncheon for 25 (yes, I 
counted the chairs). 

The governor’s study has a_ neatly-kept 
desk with a big pale-blue globe showing air 
routes of the world. There are three pictures 
on the walls—a family photograph which 
Mrs. Dewey doesn’t like, but which the Gov- 
ernor does, a large picture of Lincoln, and 
the original state seal in colors which Mrs, 
Dewey rescued from the attic. 

Mrs. Dewey had just arrived from their 
farm near Pawling, and she greeted us with 
the sincerity and friendliness of someone 
who really likes “folks.” After a few min- 
utes of chat, our photographer took a num- 
ber of pictures. Then he left to allow the 
women to get acquainted, as we would with 
any new neighbor. 

For two fascinating hours we talked of 
things interesting to all women: children, 
houses, pets, food, interior decorating. The 
Executive Mansion had been a problem to 
Mrs. Dewey until she got into doing it over. 
She remembers that she and the Governor 
spent one whole day mixing paint to get 

. 





Left to right: Mrs. Dewey, Mrs. Tyler, Mrs. Andrews, Mrs. Nolt 


WE CALLED ON 


MRS. 


just the right shade of green for the walls. 
Home decoration, 4nd, of course, her music, 
are her chief hobbies. 

Mrs. Dewey’s whole life has been lived 
to music. She can’t remember when she 
first started studying music. Today her favor- 
ite relaxation is reading really difficult music. 
“It’s exhausting, but it’s relaxing,” she told 
us. 

Cooking for the Governor is easy, says 
Mrs. Dewey, because he has very definite 
likes and dislikes. She knows just where 
he stands. He’s not fond of salads, but will 
eat them. If he has a choice, he'll take a 
Waldorf salad. 

The Deweys have refused to allow public 
demands to ruin their home life. The two 
boys stay at the farm home during the 
summer, .and live like any normal boys. 
They've been on the farm long enough so 
that they realize that bringing in the cows 
isn’t fun; it’s chores. 

Near the farm home there’s a small white 
interdenominational church, and here the 
children are taken regularly. Notice I say 
“taken,” not “sent.” Mrs. Dewey plays the 
organ there occasionally. 

The affection with which Mrs. Dewey 
speaks of “Fred and Helen,” the couple who 
help her run the farm home, would endear 
her to any woman’s heart. While she is in 
Albany, she gets daily letters from Helen 
that mean a great deal to her. 

My idea of a grand person is a wife and 
mother who has her feet on the ground 





| 








and her heart in her job of doing her best 
for her family. Mrs. Dewey does all of 
that, and does it so well she gives us an 


ideal of family life for all of young Amer- * 


ica. 
Sincerely, 
Hazel Andrews 


EAR ONES: 

Today I have been a guest of Mrs. 
Thomas Dewey. All I can think of now is 
what a wonderful First Lady she would 
make! She is one of the sweetest women I 
ever hope to meet. 

Her first words to us as we came into her 
quarters at the executive mansion were, “So 
these are the travelers,” and then she shook 
hands and smiled up at us. She’s so tiny 
she has to smile up. 

You'd love her, I know. We chatted about 
all kinds of homey things. We found she 
likes to cook, but doesn’t get much oppor- 
tunity to do it any more. I suspect her of 
being a good cook, though. Remind me 
to try an idea of hers next time we use com- 
mercial mayonnaise. She adds evaporated 
milk, brown sugar, and lemon juice—and 
says it’s wonderful. 

Marketing isn’t any more fun for Mrs. 
Dewey nowadays than it is for us, though 
she used to like it. They have lots of fowl 
on their farm, and a home-freeze plant to 
put it in. 

When Governor Dewey came into the 
room to see his wife, we had a chance to 






ree eee > 














Lifelines of fever 


are the highways that serve America’s farms 


The strip of concrete or gravel that runs past your farm is a military 
highway, as surely as is any shell-pounded road in France, or Italy, or 
Burma. Along farm highways pours the stream of grain, fruit, cotton, 
livestock and other products that soon becomes a mighty avalanche — 
destined to play a major part in crushing the Axis. 


And on these highways moves a river of manpower—workers on their 
way to harvest areas, farmers to market cities, selectees to induction 
centers, men in uniform on furlough. 


Greyhound is a prime mover of farm manpower in wartime—especially 
fitted for this essential job because its buses roll right to farm gates, 
picking up and letting off passengers at their very doorsteps, saving 
time, saving money, speeding food production. 


One glad day, when full Victory is won, look to Greyhound for the 
finest highway transportation this nation has ever known. It’s coming — 
and farm families will be among the first to benefit. 





GREYHOUND. 
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meet him. Since it had been several days 
since he had seen her, he had eyes for no 
one but her. They are most devoted, and 
ideally matched. 

No news pictures of the Governor do him 
justice. He’s bigger and handsomer than | 
had thought. He has wonderful health, and 
a merry twinkle in his eye. We saw him as 
a man very much in love with his wife, and 
we loved him for it. 

Mrs. Dewey speaks so gften and so fondly 
of her friends and her family life back in 
Texas that you sense she has a real capacity 
for friendship and devotion. Her concern 
over her husband and her two boys makes 
you know that her greatest desire is to make 
their home life rich and satisfying. 

As long as the world produces families 
with ideals of the Deweys, their love and 
devotion, we will go forward with our feet 
on firm soil and a vision in our souls. 

With love, 
(Cleo Tyler) Mother 


EAR ANNE: 

From press reports and personal com- 
ments I was prepared to find the Deweys a 
bit stiff and formal. But it isn’t so! Mrs. 
Dewey was utterly gracious and charming 
from the first moment. We became so inter- 
ested in her that we almost forgot what we 
were doing. I’m sure we overstayed our time! 

Mrs. Dewey is small, slender, with a figure 
any woman might envy. Her hair is curly 
and slightly grey, and she wears it very 
simply combed back from a center part. Her 
dark eyes and brows were particularly ex- 
pressive, I thought. She is, in fact, a beau- 
tiful woman. 

The day was cool, and she was wearing a 
simple navy-blue bolero suit with a light 
blue blouse. She uses very little make-up, 
and only colorless nail polish. The first and 
most lasting impression I have is that she is 
completely feminine. 

The part of the mansion in which the 
Deweys live is lovely. A large oil painting 
of the Governor is responsible for the color 
scheme in the room in which we sat. There 
are comfortable chairs and divans, a spinet 
piano with electric organ attached, and a 
radio-television set. As Mrs. Dewey took us 
on a tour of the rest of the second floor it 
was easy to see what she had done with it. 
Old stained glass chandeliers had been 
painted white, and all the paper and paint 
had been changed from a dismal red to a 
fresh green and white. 

Mrs. Dewey’s eyes get bright with pleasure 
when she talks furniture, color, design or 
decorating of any kind. She has spent many 
hours on the appearance of the mansion. 

We were thrilled to meet the Governor. 
He is as charming as that exquisite wife of 
his—they make a wonderful pair. After he’d 
gone, and the pleased look was still in Mrs. 
Dewey’s eyes, we asked questions about 
him. She confided that he’s hard to shop 
for, easy to cook for, has a really fine bari- 
tone voice, and likes home life. They sing 
together, play hearts, read, “just talk.” 

Being a farm woman I couldn't help 
comparing the Deweys to a _ well-matched 
team, both doing their share but with one 
definitely the leader. I think that’s the way 
it ought to be in any family—from the one 
in the White House on down. 

This is one election I’m not going to miss! 

Sincerely, 


Kitty Nolt 
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Dear Joan, Colorado: Your question about 
“Sox Dences,” and my plea for help from 
have There 
these 


readers, been answered! seem 


to be a good versions; two are 


the most 


(1) In in the form of a small 
sock or bootee with a drawstring at the top. 
into the sock as much money as 
equals twice their stocking size. {Some folks 


many 


common: 


vitations are 
Guests put 
set a2 minimum.) 


(2) Check 


dance the 


door and 
Admission: 
25c war stamp—or money for the Red Cross, 
etc. Prizes are awarded during the evening 
for the loudest socks, the most unmatched, 
the most darned, et 


shoes at the 
evening in your socks. 


your 


service, chums. Joan and I do 


That’s real 
thank you. 


* * * 


Dear Polly: Is it legal for first cousins to 


marry?—Don, South Dakota. 
L, [S' not legal in any state. 
. * x: 

Dear Polly: Is it all right for a civilian 
to write to a civilian on WV-mail stationery? 
—Jan, North Carolina. 

HERE’S not much point in it. And the 


Post Office 
V-stationery 


might find it a nuisance, since 


is intended for overseas. 

* x 
When a boy takes it for 
you're going steady, and you go 
»ther boy and he gets mad, what 
should you do?—Darlene, 


Dear Poll es 
granted that 
out with ane 


Wisconsin. 


T ALK fast, I guess. He doesn’t really 
have a right to be angry if you honestly 
haven't agreed to going steady. Try to make 
him understand you still like him, that your 
dating is no reflection on him. 
Taking anything or anybody for granted is 
a bad poli y 


someone else 


* * % 


Dear Polly: In a wedding party, who car- 
ries the rings, and how are they carried?— 


Gail, Indiana. a 
- ALL child can act as “Ring bearer,” 

or the rings are in the custody of the 
best man and matron of honor. If you have 
a ring rings are carried on a 
If not, the best man 


bearer, the 
tiny, decorative pillow. 
keeps the bride’s ring, procnese it at the 
Proper moment; the matron of honor has the 
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and Stove. “Keep ’Em Working.” 

The Coleman Floodlight Lantern Br 
ble on busy food-producing farms O ~ 
t chores. Saves hours of valuable time an 


dependable. Floodlights 100 ft. area. 


pensa 
up nigh 
work. Safe, 


eman Iron Works 


it to my 
repairs. 


Now My Col 


Like New since 1 took 
Coleman dealer for parts and 
I speed through my ironing y—saving ~— 


hours of work and miles of walking. “Tp 


bs ial aE RETR 
This is your 


“Bring 7Em In to M 2 Coleman 


dealer talking—telling you to a your Coleman 

Appliances to him for genuine Coleman Parts, 

Repairs, and service that will put them in first 
class operating condition. See him. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY 
eA Wichita Chicago Philadelphia Los Angeles 
Toronto, Can. (54) 
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HINTS FOR HOME BAKERS 


Tender, Crusty Rolls 
without Kneading! 
Make them with Fleischmann’s 
yellow label Yeast the only 


fresh yeast with more 
EXTRA vitemins. 


NO-KNEADING BREAD ROLLS 


1 cake Fleischmann’s Yeast 
% cup lukewarm water 
1% cup shortening 
1% teaspoons salt 
2 tablespoons sugar 
lcup boiling water 
1 egg, beaten 
3% cups flour 


Dissolve yeast in lukewarm water. 
Place shortening, salt and sugar in 
a separate bowl; add boiling water. 
When lukewarm, add yeast and 
beaten egg; mix well. Add flour to 
make a soft dough; beat well. Place 
dough in greased bowl, cover with 
plate and chill 2 to 24 hours. Pinch 
off dough and fill greased muffin 
pans 4% full. Brush tops with melted 
shortening. Cover and let rise in 
warm place, free from draft, until 
light, about 2 hours. Bake in hot 
oven at 425°F. for 20 minutes. Re- 
move from pan immediately. Makes 
2 dozen, 















NEW WARTIME EDITION 
OF FLEISCHMANN’S | 
FAMOUS RECIPE BOOK! | 


Clip and paste on a penny 
post card for your free copy j 
of Fleischmann’s newly re- 
vised ‘‘The Bread Basket.” | 
Dozens of easy recipes for 
bread, rolls, desserts. Address 
Standard Brands, Grand Cen- 
tral Annex, Box 477, New | 
York 17, N. Y. 








Name , 
Address | 
j Town or City. County | 
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Yes, Daddy’s Away 


EAR EDITOR: “Yes, darling, that is 
the way strange men are shooting at 
our daddy,” I heard a woman tell her three- 
year-old son in the movies late last night. 
“That’s the way your brother Jim was killed, 
lying just like that, probably,” my neighbor 


| told her 10-year-old boy as they looked at a 
magazine picture captioned “Marines lying 


dead at Tarawa.” And she burst into tears. 
Both these women are ordinarily calm, sen- 
sible persons, but both children are almost 


nervous wrecks, 








| 
‘ 


I saw another woman at the movies take 
her little boy out during the newsreel. They 
sat in the lobby looking at a magazine until 
the cartoon came on. Both of them looked 
considerably more able to write Daddy a 
letter than did the other women and children 
I mention. 

My own husband was killed in action 
last spring. I have a child, and his father 
adored him. He wanted above everything 
else to be with his boy, but he couldn’t be. 
His next wish was to have his son live as 
normal a child’s life as possible without a 
father’s companionship. I don’t feel equal to 
the task, but attempting it will be the highest 
privilege I will have to fulfill during my 
lifetime. 

How shall we mothers handle this situa- 
tion? Well, here are some things that have 
been tried by those families in our neigh- 
borhood who seem to have handled the 
problem best: 

1. They tell the children that daddy, or 
brother, is a wonderful person who is away. 
He is not coming home tomorrow, nor in 
time for Billy’s birthday. (If he comes back 
sooner it’s a grand surprise.) 

2. They explain that daddy loves Billy 
more than anything in the world. He is 
away not because he wants to be, but be- 
cause he must be. 

3. If Billy wants to cry about it, that’s 
all right. Everybody knows he misses his 
daddy. Don’t scold him for crying, but find 
some interest that will ease his hurt. 

4, Find Billy a war job, even if it’s only 
pouring waste fat into a jar on Saturday. 
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It will give him a sense of companionship 
with his father or brother even though 
they’re away. 

5. Have him write to those who are away. 
Let him enclose something if he wants to, 
even if only a pressed flower, or the tooth 
he lost last night. 

6. If the dread telegram comes, “The 
Secretary of War regrets to inform you...” 
wait to tell the children until you are over 
the initial shock, and are calmer. Then just 
tell them what has happened. “We are sorry 
but very proud. Our daddy is a hero who 
gave his life for his country.” 

7. Get the child to Sunday School if you 
haven’t already. Emphasize heaven, Christ- 
mas, Easter—this is no time for the punish- 
ment side of religion. 

Meanwhile let’s not burden our children’s 
minds with horrors they can’t do anything 
about. They need their minds free for learn- 
ing if they are to make the best of what 
daddy and big brother are suffering to give 
them.—Virginia H. Wright, Ohio. 


Year-Round Delight 
EAR EDITOR: I wonder how many 


women realize how much pleasure they 
could get from so simple a thing as a vine 
which may already be growing wild on their 
own farms. Several ‘years ago my sister 
brought some bittersweet from our fence 
row to the back porch, and it has been a 
delight ever since. 

In the spring the bees hum around its 
tiny blossoms. In the summer it makes wel- 
come shade. In autumn the green berries 
turn to orange, and then in November they 
are burst open by the frost and turn a cheery 
orange-red. But the climax comes on a win- 
ter’s day, say in February, when the earth 
is covered with snow. Then the bluebirds 
come to feed—we have counted as many 
as 17 at one time just outside our kitchen 
window. Now and then an early robin joins 
them. 

Before we know it, winter is gone, and 
the vine is again shooting little green leaves 
to begin once more its cycle of year-round 
interest.—Gertrude Carey, Pennsylvania. 


Cure For Bad Table Manners 

EAR EDITOR: My 11-year-old son, an 

only child, has been taught that any- 
thing less than his best is not good enough. 
He does reasonably well about taking care 
of his clothes, his baseball mitt, etc., but his 
table manners have been pretty bad. There 
are just three of us at the table, and it 
didn’t seem necessary, to him, to practice 
much etiquette. He would reach for things 
Mstead of having them passed, or would 
say, “Hand me the salad”, or “I want the 
beans.” Pleading on my part seemed of no 
avail—he would just assure me that he 
would bring out his manners any time we 
had company. 

So I hit on an idea. Without explaining 
why, I set the table carelessly. I put the 
silverware in a jumble, and threw the table- 

(Continued on page 67) 
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ings GEORGE: Well, now I’m swandering—er—won- <1. 4 SWELL SOAPS IN ONE 


ould : “cea , 
the dering—why this nifty nightgown? 





¢ we GRACIE: Oh, I’m much too modest to talk 

he about that! That’s why Swanny’s here. Come 
, we on down, Swanny. 

SWAN: Swan’s swell-elegant for light laundry “When summer ends— BEORGE BURNS and GRACIE ALLEN 
ning helps duds last! ‘ then we begin! CBS, Tuesday Nights 

the 2 


GRACIE: Get it, boys? I’m four swell soaps in © A swandertul new show! 


me! Swan! Tune in!” , <j 





ible- 
7 We. “Bright Horizon,” CBS Mon. thru Fri. 
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CANNING EGGS—When packing eggs 

for a picnic or camping trip, break the 

eggs into a fruit jar instead of carrying 

| them whole. A pint jar holds about eleven 
| eggs. When filled to the very top and sealed 
with a rubber, even bumps in the road will 

not cause the yolks to break. This way 

saves space, and the eggs can be cooked 

in any style, excepting boiled in the shell. 


Mrs. W. R., Minnesota. 


S SEPARATING STAMPS—Often in hot 
weather postage stamps stick together. 
They can be loosened and separated by 
placing a piece of paper over them, and 
running a hot iron quickly over the paper. 
Separate the stamps before the glue cools. 


~—G. K., Nebraska. 


{ SALAD HINT—Citrus fruits which 
S you plan to use for salads can be 
peeled easily if you soak the oranges or 
grapefruit in hot water for a few minutes. 
The segments also separate smoothly, and 
the white membrane can be removed with- 
out trouble. Chill fruit before serving.— 


E. T., Utah. 






SUSAN HAYWARD... 
appearing in the Paramount picture, 
*‘And Now Tomorrow’’ 
gets a back-stage lift from a 
well-chilled tumbler of brisk Lipton Tea. 









BREAD CRUMBS — Place _ left-over 
bread in a baking tin and dry until 

oe on a 99 just crisp, in a slow oven. Slip the dried 
You'll love that brisk LIPTON flavor ! \ slices into a small cloth bag, roll with roll- 
a ing pin or pound with a_ steak-pounder. 

(Nice to have something to use one of those 
for now!) You will have a good supply of 
fine bread crumbs which will keep well if 
stored in a cool, dry place. Fhis saves bread 
that otherwise might be wasted, and is much 
quicker than preparing a small quantity 


says lovely Susan Hayward 


PRETTY Susan knows real tea lingo... Iced tea, aS you may know, is the h ti c ce tial 
“Brisk” is the tea experts’ own word _ real test of fine tea. Inferior teas taste ola — “ E. ta oy a a 
for fresh, spirited, full-bodied Lipton wishy-washy, lifeless. But iced Lipton’s glass jar—M. R., New York. 
flavor! tastes rich, tangy—because it’s brisk. MICE BAIT—If se 
nad ’ vig een MICE Bi you do no ave a 
It’s this briskness that makes Lipton’s For sheer, refreshing, soul-satisfying piece of cheese for the mouse trap, 
so much richer, so much more flavory. delight —for sure midsummer relief— try cotton. Mice like it for nesting purposes. 
So completely different from insipid, fix yourself a frosty glass of brisk —Mrs. B. M., Utah. 
flat-tasting teas. Lipton Tea! 
ee ee eee NR BEAD-STRINGING—When the needle 


is too coarse for your beads, remove 


a PLUCKING TEA in Ceylon, ppg oe oe - = the er 
| under the watchful eye of the o the t read. wist with t e hngers untl 
it has a point. When hard it works very 


Estate Manager. Planters work : = m 
hard to produce fine teas which well. Another way is to put nail polish on 
the end of the thread.—B. W., Massachusetts. 


are brisk-tasting —like Lipton's. Brisk flavor—never flat! 





————— 


SEWING HELP—Before starting hand 

S sewing, I thread all available needles 

ot the right size and stick in a handy pin 

cushion. This saves much time, and makes 
| the work more pleasant.—Mrs. I. R., Ohio. 





| SAVES DISH-WASHING —To | save 
S time and dish-washing when a recipe 
fae sat a ~~ calls for milk, measure dry ingredients with 

L fir your cup first, and then use the same cup 
~— to measure the milk.—Mrs. W. E., West 
| Virginia. 
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Look what orange juice adds to 
breaktast/ 


Two things are wrong with theskimpy breakfast most peo- 
ple eat. It won't carry you through a good morning's work. 






































- It cuts your chances of getting your day's vitamins. .. espe- 
i cially C. That's why government, medical and nutrition 
ng authorities say it’s important to get the right morning meal. 
eri 
led 
vill WITHOUT ORANGE JUICE, breakfast 
yay supplies this much of a day's needs: 
ced FULL QUOTA 
ell. 

4 

hot “ 
er. wy 

by \ 
er. VITAMINS OTHER VALUES 
pls. a= Caterum Fe=-lron Pro= Prot Cal~ Calore 

ich Whole-grain or “restored” cereal with milk, a= egg and 
be buttered toast is a good start. They supply many important 
ol vitamins and other values. Yet like most foods they fall 
tes. way short in vitamin C. And Studies prove that when you 
and miss vitamin C at breakfast you're almost sure to drop 

“n below the day's requirement. 

WITH ORANGE JUICE, breakfast 

ver supplies this much of a day's needs 
ntil FULL QUOTA 
‘ied 

‘oll 

der. 

LOSG 

r of 
1 if 

ead 
uch VITAMINS OTHER VALUES 

tity lant f Pro= Proterns Cal ~ Catone 

ight 

But add a golden glass of fresh orange juice and look what 

Ss happens! You get your full day's quota of vitamin C. Boost 

— your supply of other vitamins and food values, too. And 

set there's nothing like the delicious, appetizing tang of fresh 

orange juice to start your morning singing! 

edle | By planning for vitamin C you have solved a big problem. 
aove | You need more C than any other vitamin and you need it 
end daily, It helps prevent fatigue and infection, protects teeth 

“8 and gums, and keeps you feeling young! 

e 

on | Oranges are your best practical source of vitamin C. One 

etts. 6to8 ounce glass of delicious juice insures your daily quota 

together with a healthy bonus of A, B,, B,(G), calcium and 
and other minerals. 

dies 
pin , 

akes Cool orange salads and fresh fruit cups are per- 

4 fect hot-weather treats! Easy to fix, too. And 

don't forget sweet, juicy oranges for the lunch Ad 

save box and between-meal snacks. Ww Fr i st a 

cipe 

with 
cup Save shopping trips. Order a week's supply of trademarked Sunkist Oranges. They CALIFORNIA ORANGES Seeate 

West ire good keepers," the finest from 14,500. cooperating California-Arizona growers. — 

Copyright, 1944, California Fruit Growers I'<chanve 











ID you ever see crude rice as it comes 

from the field? Pretty rough-look- 

ing stuff; even the grains themselves are 
brown and scratchy. 

That such a coarse-looking grain could 
ever be made into a cereal as light and 
bubbly and golden-crisp as Kellogg's Rice 
Krispies is surprising enough. And reason 
enough to demand it—topped with fresh 


fruit—for breakfast. 





Something the Scales Cant Show 


But what is downright astonishing is 
the fact that chis incredibly delicate and 
delicious cereal is the equal of the whole 
ripe grain in nearly every protective food 
element chat has been declared essential 
to human nutrition! 

If you are interested in food values, 
we suggest that you read that statement 
again. It’s a good thing to remember these 
days if you havea hungry family to feed. 


“The Grains are Great foods ”— #4, Kellogg 
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4-H Wedding 


(Continued from page 45) 


the non-appearance of the groom until the 
last moment. With one eye on the wedding 
party, and one eye on the road outside the 
church, the bride patiently directed the re- 
hearsal. Finally a car rushed up, and her 
lieutenant was there—brown and beaming, 
unconscious of any concern. Pressed right 


into rehearsal, he listened carefully to the | 


minister’s directions about saying, “I will.” 
With a long glance toward his fiancée whom 
he hadn’t seen for many weeks, he asked, 
“Would it be all right if I'd say, ‘Will I! 
instead?” 

Margery and Ivan were married in the 
same church in which Margery’s mother and 
father were married 26 years before, in the 
first wedding ceremony to take place there. 
More than a hundred white peonies and 
green ferns banked a white lattice arbor 
in the center of the chancel where the wed- 
ding vows were to be said. Back of the arbor 
and on each side stood two tall candelabra. 


The Wedding Begins 


As the organ played the Lohengrin Wed- 
ding March, Shirley entered the church, 
pretty as a picture in her powder blue frock 
and tiny blue hat, carrying a bright nosegay 
bouquet of white gardenias, pink carnations, 
and home-grown, hand-picked cornflowers. 

When Shirley was half-way to the arbor, 
the matron-of-honor, Mrs. A. R. Clark, en- 
tered the church. Her dress was a_ pink 
duplicate of Shirley’s, her flowers exactly the 
same. As she joined the rest of the wedding 
party, tiny blond Danielle Campbell came 


down the aisle carrying a basket of rose | 


petals—which she steadfastly refused to 
scatter on the floor despite all rehearsals. 

Finally came the bride, lovely in her ex- 
quisite white dress, an enormous 
bouquet of pink rosebuds, delphinium, and 
baby’s breath in her hands. The full peplum 
of her dress gathered into a suggestion of a 
bustle. Her misty white hat was barely visi- 
ble from the front, lovely from the back. 


Having delivered his daughter to her 


shower | 


groom, Mr. Habluetzel stood by until the | 
minister asked “Who gives this woman in | 


marriage?” His answer was firm and touch- 
ingly appropriate: “Her mother and I.” 

Ten minutes later, the wedding party had 
gone swiftly and happily back up the aisle 
to the house for the reception. There, 
they lined up to receive a hundred relatives 
and friends, to cut the wedding cake, have 
ice cream, open more presents. 

The overflowing house was fragrant with 
flowers from the garden. The spacious lawn 
was dotted with groups of chairs borrowed 
for the day. Everything had gone perfectly. 

There had been a good many complica- 
tions during the weeks of planning and work- 
ing. The six pastel dresses, with all the 
fitting and finishing that go with them, would 
have done justice to a professional tailor; 
the hats, the home-picked flowers for the 
corsages and for the church, the “going- 
away” dress and other frocks for the bride’s 
trousseau—it had all taken time and pains- 
taking attention. But it had been worth it. 

This wedding was just as the bride had 
wanted it, if ever a wedding was. She worked 
hard to make it that way. Home-made and 
hand-made, it was indeed a wedding fit for 
a 4-H champion. 
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Asprinkling of fresh lemon juice—just before serv- 
ing—brings out the best in most vegetables. Helps 
restore vitamin C lost in cooking, too. 


Teed tea cant resist him 3} /& 
20 
~ 






Tea with a tang, is tea with fresh lemon. One handy 
quarter, served with each glass, gives the added 
bouquet and perky flavor everyone wants. 


# Fish adore him 


Fish needs the glamor of gay lemon garnish and 
the tart, lively juice to capture its savory best. 
For full enjoyment, serve with lots of lemon. 


Salads idolize him 


French dressing with lemon is the fitting benedic- 
tion for any salad. And pure juice added to fresh 
salad greens brings out hidden flavors. 


+ Desserts are Sweet on him 


Fresh lemons replace those scarce flavorings for 
cakes, puddings, gelatines. And fresh lemon pie 
—banked high with luscious meringue —is tops. 








———= = 
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AND EVERYONE LOOKS TO LEMONS for health. They are 
a rich source of vitamin C, a good source of By, the 
only known source of vitarhin P. They aid digestion, 
alkalinize. Lemons are in the “Basic 7” food groups— 
our government's wartime guide to better nutrition. Buy them by the 
dozen and don’t run short. Sunkist’s free booklet gives you over 100 
recipes. For your copy, write Sunkist, Sec. 4809, Los Angeles, 55, Calif. 





* Sunkist Lemons in trademarked tissue 
wrappers are the finest and juiciest from 
14,500 cooperating California and Ari- 
zona citrus growers. 


FOR GOOD HEALTH AND GOOD FLAVOR 


S Sunkist 


California Lemons 








“Wy yes, WE HAVE A 
Septic 
Tank” 


“But I wouldn’t 
think of scrub- 
bing my toilet 
bowl.Sani-Flush 
isabsolutely safe 
in septic tanks. 
I use it just as 
city women do. 
Don’t worry 
about your sep- 
tic tank. Sani- 
Flush putsastop 
to messy scrub- 
bing with soaps 
and special dis- 
infectants.” 

Sani-Flush gets rid of unsightly stains 
quickly and easily. It removes the con- 
stantly forming invisible film in which 
toilet germs lurk. And unlike ordinary 
cleansers, Sani-Flush works chemi- 
cally. Removes a cause of toilet odors. 
Even cleans the hidden trap. Sold ev- 
erywhere, two handy sizes. 


FREE! Let us send you a scien- 
® tific report explaining 
why Sani-F lush, used as directed on the 
can, doesn’t harm septic tanks or their 


action. It’s free. Address The Hygienic 
Products Co., Dept. Y-2, Canton 2, O. 


Sani-Flush 


SAFE FOR SEPTIC TANKS 














Rinenece CHORE OUNt/ 


@ Famous knitted copper pot- 
cleaning ball, She’ll be back again 
e « « when copper’s available. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION Orange,N.J.,U.S.A. 
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UNIQUE Hand Printed TABLE-~ 
CLOTH FROM OLD SAN GABRIEL 


%, Rie?" aie) 


















NOT AVAILABLE 
IN STORES .-.-. 
sold only by mail! 


Original Aquarelle cloth, gaily 
printed by hand by an old A 
world process. Four lovely colors in a rare floral motif 
on a white ground. Fast color. Fine cotton, 52” square, 
hemmed, washed, ready to use. Only $2.25. Send na 
money—we mail c. o. d. Aquarelle studios, P. O. Box 
127—Dept. FJ-9, San Gabriel, California. 














Please send Aquarelle cloth described above i 
Name ——. 
Street — : 
City, State H 
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What Are They Seeing? 


HAT’S anybody’s guess. They 

may be looking at a movie, watch- 
ing a magician, or studying a black- 
board problem at school...But, what 
they actually see is an open question. 
For looking isn’t always seeing. Some 
children have never learned to see 
clearly, easily, with full comprehen- 
sion. Before their eager eyes, pictures 
blur, letters run together, scenes seem 
scrambled. No wonder learning be- 
comes difficult— progress slow. 

Poor vision is a serious handicap to 
growing youngsters. Itsentences them 
to lundeserved slowness, dullness, 
backwardness—where other children 
are quick, keen and sure. 

Be fair to your children, Mother. 


BETTER VISION INSTITUTE, INC., 630 Fifth Avenue, 


Good seeing is a priceless asset in the 
struggle for knowledge, the race for 
leadership and the building of steady 
nerves and sound bodies. 

83% of all ideas and impressions 
are received through our precious 
sense of sight. Now, in these formative 
years, when learning and behaviour 
and health are so vital, young eyes 
need special watching. 

Don’t “put off” a visit to a profes- 
sional man, skilled in the science of 
the eyes. Profit now by the scientific 
services of the Ophthalmologist and 
Optometrist, and the technical skills 
of the Ophthalmic Dispenser (Opti- 
cian). Those young eyes that place 
their faith in you will be ever grateful 
... for a lifetime of good seeing. 


Does this type blur? 
Can you read it, 
when held about 18 
inches from your 
eyes? Try each eye 
separately. 
Ac 
small type above, easily and com- 
fortably, at a distance of 18 inches 
from the eyes. So should Mother 
and Dad! It’s interesting to try 
this simple check of seeing ability. 
But remember, the only real, 
complete check-up of your eyes 
is the one you get from a skilled, 
professional eye man. 


New York 20, 





DISCOVER MAPLEINE 








%* MAYBE you howe never thought 
of Mapleine except as a syrup maker 
supreme. Which it is! But discover 
these extra wartime menu makers: 


STRETCHES MEAT FLAVOR 
MAPLEINE is not sweet —except 
with sugar. With meat, it “points up” 
meat flavor. Grand for meat pies, 
croquettes and meat loaves. It im- 
proves flavor of gravy, too. Try it! 


STRETCHES CHOCOLATE 
SHEER magic the way Mapleine 
brings out the chocolate flavor. You 
can use less chocolate when you ac- 
cent the chocolate flavor in cakes, 
cookies, frostings — with Mapleine. 


STRETCHES SPICES 
SPICES getting scarce? They'll last 
longer—with Mapleine! Use less 
spice—make the most of what you 
use! Bring out all the rich spice 
flavor with Mapleine. Get a bortle of 
Mapleine from your grocer today! 


MAPLEINE 


IMITATION MAPLE FLAVOR 
The Extra Help” Flavor ut Watlime 


SAN INTIN 


nL Ss vegetables and 
fruits canned in tin now mean a 
well stocked larder of full-fla- 
vored, vitamin-rich foods next 
winter—without any ration 
points. 














It’s patriotic to can 
at home this year, 
and here’s the A B 
C of successful can- 
ning: A—Choose 
sound products. 
B—Put in cans and 
seal air-tight. C— 
Cook for proper 
length of time at tem- 
perature specified. 


1944 BURPEE CANNING BOOK 
A valuable aid for all home canners. 65 pages, more 
than 200 recipes. Send 10c. 
See Burpee’s — Canning 
Equipment at your Dealer's. 


BURPEE CAN SEALER COMPANY 
101 West Liberty $ BARRINGTON, ILLINOIS 








F aoe: replica of the White House 
was the crowning achievement for Mrs. 
J. M. Johnson, farm woman of Brookings 
county, S. D., who has been making fancy 
cakes and selling them all over the country 
for 15 years. She made this cake for two 
girls who work in the White House. 

Mrs. Johnson has sold 50 special cakes 
this year. Every package has a cellophane 
window in the top, so that the expressman 
or postman can peer in and see how im- 
portant it is to handle with care. 

Mrs. Johnson and a sister work together, 
one baking, the other decorating. They get 
$5 for a small cake and $75 for an elaborate 
one (such as a ship’s model, which takes 
three or four days to decorate, and 3 dozen 
eggs for the icing alone). The icing recipe 
is a trade secret, but here is one of the 
recipes for a smaller cake that sells mighty 
fast: 

Mrs. Martinson’s Icewater Cake 


/, c. butter 
2 c. sugar 


3 tsp. baking powder 
¥, tsp. salt 
| tsp. vanilla I'/o c. ice water 
3'/y c. sifted cake 4 egg whites, beaten 
flour stiff 
Cream butter and sugar until fluffy. (We 
used part other fat in one test of the recipe 
in the Farm Kitchen.) Add vanilla. Sift 
flour, salt and baking powder together 4 
times. Alternately add ice water and sifted 
dry ingredients. Beat until smooth, fold in 
egg whites. Bake in 3 layers 30 minutes at 
350° F. Put together with chocolate nut 
icing: boil together %4 c. butter, % c. milk, 
1 c. sugar, 1 sq. chocolate until it makes a 
soft ball; beat, spread. 

Dry mix soups offer a quick solution to 
the problem of a_hot-dish-for-school-lunch 
when it must be prepared at home. Cook up 
a package during breakfast time, fill the 
thermos bottle for the youngsters, and save 
the rest for your own and dad’s lunch. Fa- 
vorite varieties, such as chicken-noodle, beef- 
noodle and pea soup usually sell for 10c a 
package. Buy just a few weeks’ supply, to 
avoid deterioration on your cupboard shelves. 

Should I can or freeze my poultry, 
and how, is a question we will answer more 
in detail next month, but here is a good gen- 
eral rule if you have your choice of methods: 

Freeze the young roosters, meaty broilers 
and roasting chickens, and can the less- 
tender fowl. If you have been discouraged 
at your results in freezing poultry in the 
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past, even though your equipment and tem- 
peratures for holding are satisfactory, the 
fault may be with handling or packaging. 

Research workers say that the tendency to 
rancid fat in the bird’s skin is hastened 
when chickens are scalded in too-hot water. 
They recommend dry picking, or a quick 
cooling in cold water after scalding. 

Dehydration and off-flavors may develop if 
chicken is not carefully wrapped. Pack cut 
pieces compactly, with parchment or meat 
paper between, so that you can separate 
pieces while they still are frozen, and wrap 
so that the paper comes in close contact with 
the pieces of chicken and is tightly sealed. 

The Farm Kitchen Tea Room, in 2 
delightful farm home near Devil’s Lake, Wis 
consin, was naturally of unusual interest to 
your Farm Kitchen cook on one of her re- 
cent jaunts through the middle west. “Our 
customers want good food with a special 
homey touch,” said the managers, Mrs. Hel- 
en Baldwin and Miss Lorene Ochsner. Two 
features, easy to follow for your own com- 
pany dinners, are a relish tray and their 
Farm Kitchen sundae. 

The day we were there the relish tray 
contained chunk pickles, mustard pickle, 
cottage cheese, a delicious spicy apple but- 
ter, and candied orange peel. And it was 
good fun, when a generous dish of vanilla 
ice cream was set before you, to choose one 
or more toppings from a yummy assortment 
of creamy butterscotch sauce, chocolate 
sauce, minted pineapple, chopped nuts, su- 
gared fresh berries. 

“Citron melons may be stored,” writes 
Mary Leonard of Iowa, “and made up in a 
less busy season. Our favorite recipe for 
preserves is as follows: Peel citron and re- 
move seeds, Cut in squares, dice or chop 
and weigh. Cover with water, simmer until 
tender, then drain thoroughly. To each 
pound of citron add % lemon sliced, 2 c. 
sugar, (or half sugar, half white corn syrup), 
1 tsp. whole cloves, 1 stick cinnamon, 1 c. 
hot water. Simmer slowly, stirring fre- 
quently until thick. Sometimes we also add 
V2 c, raisins.” 


‘a= 





GOOD PICKLE RECIPES 


Pickles not only add zest to any meal, but add 
something in feod value. There is still time te 
make some, and we have a fine assortment of 
recipes. Just send 15c to the Farm Kitchen, Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia 5, Pa., for Favorite Farm 
Kitchen Pickles and Relishes. 
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She sees a brighter day ahead 


ODAY, the cock-crow summons her to 
long hours of work ... hard work. 


It is wartime, and a Nation looks to 
its farms for more and more food. Yet 
there are fewer hands for the raising of 
that food, and for the daily chores in 
the barns and in the house. 


The woman on the farm has accepted 
her added duties willingly. 

But she sees, as never before, the 
need for modern, timesaving electrical 
helpers in her farm home. And, looking 
ahead, she sees a brighter day .. . when 
she can have these helpers to lighten her 
tasks and give her more time for church 
work, PTA meetings, social affairs. 

Her home—any farm home on the 
Hi-line—can some day be a completely 
General Electric equipped home: 

She’ll have a G-E water heater to 
give her—automatically—all the pip- 


ing hot water she wants. 


A G-E automatic electric range that 
takes most of the work and all of the 
watching out of cooking a meal... 


Work-savers like a G-E kitchen 
mixer, a G-E automatic toaster, a G-E 
automatic coffee maker... 


A big G-E refrigerator with lots of 
space for storing trozen foods, milk, 
butter, and eggs. 


General Electric—making only war 
materials today—will be producing all 
these conveniences in peacetime ... and 
developing new ones ... to provide 
farm homes, like city homes, with the 
finest appliances our skills can produce. 
Tunestn: “‘The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,’’ Sun- 
day 10 p. m., E.W.T., NBC—*‘The World 
Today”’ news, every weekday, 6:45 p. m., 
E.W.T.,.CBS. 

FOR VICTORY—BUY AND HOLD MORE WAR BONDS 








Whet marvels there’ll be in a complete 
G-E laundry! A G-E Automatic Washer 
that washes, rinses,'\damp-dries . . . all 
by itself. A Tumbler Dryer that dries 
clothes fast. An easy-to-use Flat Plate 


Ironer . . . a lightweight Hand Iron, 
with automatic control for any fabric. 


“Everything Electrical for After-Victory Farms and Homes” 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 














4 New Star Books 
7 


GIFT BOOK, No. 3I— 
New gifts to knit or cro- 
chet — HAN DBAGS., 
slippers, mufflers, gloves, 
sweaters, handkerchiefs, 
linens, children’s items. 





RAG BAG TOYS, No. 
33—New easy-to-make toys 
to sew and embroider from 
rag bag scraps—all the 
animals loved by babies and 
children; dolls, bean bags. ie 


POT HOLDERS, No. 32 
—Over 30 new original pot 
holders to crochet in con- 
ventional or unusual shapes, 
flowers, vegetables, animals. 
Also 12 cooking recipes. 


BEDSPREADS, No. 34 x 
—12 exquisitely designed 
bedspreads to knit or cro-, 
chet, some entirely in lacy 
designs, some in combina- 
tions of fabric and lace. 











Basic pattern for fabric gloves and monogram 
chart for tracing if you order 3 books or more. 
meer ee 
AMERICAN THREAD CO., Dept. FJ-9 
P O. Box 78, Canal St. Stn., New York 13 
| I am enclosing 10¢ for each book checked. 
| Send me the free glove pattern and monogram chart ! 
if I order 3 books or more. 
0 Gifts No. 31 (€ Pot Holders No. 32 
¢ (CD Rag Bag Toys No. 33 (j Bedspreads No. 34 
10 ( 100 Edgings No. 18 } Doilies No. 22 
EACH ( Beginners Hand Book No. 24 





| 
l () Star Tablecloth Book No. 28 | 
| Addr 088.cec coo a 
| ee State ‘i [ 


This offer good in U. S. only 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Many of them bear fruit the first 
ar planted. Write for free catalog. 


STERN'S NURSERIES, DEPT. F, GENEVA, WN. Y. 








| need a Change 
and some 
Z.BIT. powder 





Z.B.T. RESISTS MOISTURE BETTER! Mother, Z.B.T. 
Powder contains olive oil—gives baby extra, 
long-clinging protection against wet diapers 
and perspiration. Z.B.T. is superior in “slip” — 
an ideal baby powder for the care of tender, 
easily chafed skin, 

MANY HOSPITALS USE Z.B.T.! Its well known 
advantages have made Z.B.T. the baby powder 
choice of many nurses and doctors. Mother, 
give baby Z.B.T.’s soothing, cooling comfort. 


_ 
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HEN you get out the school lunch 


home arithmetic and see whether the food 
you put into it adds up to the right result? 

The teacher’s report that “Jack isn’t do- 
ing quite as well in school as usual,” can 
be changed to “Jack is catching on fast this 
year,” by as simple a thing as improving 
the kind of food he eats, as a recent study 
of 104 school children proved. They were 
normal and healthy children who lived in a 
West Virginia orphanage, where food and 
sé hooling could be carefully checked. 

To make this test, certain children were 
matched in pairs, as equal as possible in 
age, sex, size and weight, and also educa- 
tion and ability to learn. All had the same 
iving conditions, and ate the same good, 
substantial meals, but for the purpose of 
the test, certain foods were controlled. 

In addition, each child was given a tablet 
before bedtime. For one group this tablet 
contained 2 milligrams of thiamin (vitamin 
B,) while the other group got just a plain 
tablet which could not be distinguished from 
that of the first group in any way. At regular 
intervals youngsters in both groups were 
given certain tasks to perform, which served 
as a check on their rate of learning. 

And this was the result: in every one of 
the 18 tasks assigned, the vitamin-fed group 
surpassed the control group in their school 
work by an average of 27%. That’s an im- 
portant difference. 

Three well-planned meals a day, with per- 
haps a snack between meals for the growing 
child, will supply all the thiamin and other 
necessary foods for the average healthy 
school youngster. The important thing is to 
follow a guide such as the one in the next 
column to see that food is well cooked. 


| 
| boxes once again why not do a little 
| 
| 


A HOT LUNCH AT SCHOOL HELPS 


The problem of managing a hot «school 
lunch with limited help and funds was 
solved by mothers of the Van Meer School 
unit in Alger county, Michigan, when they 
got together as late as September to plan and 
| can. They started to serve hot lunches in 

October and kept it up until May. 
The food they canned, plus donated veg- 
| etables, soup stock and milk, furnished most 
| of the materials needed for the daily lunch. 
| The rest was bought with money raised 
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and with a 25-cent assessment per child. 

The wife of a teacher prepared the one 
hot dish as her volunteer war work, a 4-H 
foods club served it, and committees of 
school children working a week at a time 
did the dishes. The hot dishes served were 
vegetable soup and creamed or buttered veg- 
etables, cocoa, puddings and hot applesauce. 
The children supplemented the lunch with 
food brought from home. 

By way of reminder, here is what a lunch- 
with-a-punch should contain. 


PLAN FOR A NOON LUNCH 


A hot dish, as vegetable or cream soup, 
vegetable casserole or stew with meat, beans, 
eggs or cheese. Provide at school or send 
from home. 

Sandwiches of enriched white or whole 
grain bread; fillings of meat, egg, cheese, 
peanut butter, vegetables. 

Raw fruit or vegetable, such as a whole 
tomato, orange, apple or raw carrot, celery, 
green pepper, lettuce or cabbage in strips, 
wedges or in sandwiches. 

A sweet, such as pudding, cup custard, 
cake, cookie, sweet sandwich, or candy. 

Milk or milk drink at noon unless. pro- 
vided between meals. 

Don’t forget a wholesome snack, such 
as a small sandwich and milk, fruit and a 
cookie, to eat at recess or before or after 
school if time is long between meals. 


VEGETABLE SOUP 


3 c. onions, sliced 6 c. tomatoes 

1, c. celery, chopped 6c. cabbage 

¥%, c. bacon fat 5 tbisp. salt 

3 c. carrots | tsp. pepper 

IV/, c. turnips 12 c. boiling water 
IY. c. potatoes 

Brown onions and celery in bacon fat. Dice 
or put carrots, turnips, potatoes and cabbage 
through coarse knife of food chopper. 
Combine all ingredients in kettle, bring to a 
boil, pack hot into clean hot quart jars 
Process in pressure cooker 60 minutes at 
10 lbs. pressure, or 3 hours in boiling water 
bath. Makes about 6 qts. 


WELCH SANDWICH FILLING 


Tomato catsup to 
moisten 


2 c. cottage cheese 
Vz ¢c. minced onion 
Beat all ingredients with rotary beater. Store 
in jar in refrigerator. 
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More Wartime Help from Frigidaire! 


HOW TO MAKE A PIE 
IN YOUR REFRIGERATOR 


Make a pie in your refrigerator ? You cer- 


tainly can 


filling, crust and all! Here are 
some things you should know about making 
one of those grand-tasting frozen treats, that 


gives a real lift to wartime menus. 


Don’t be Stumped if your freezing com- 
partment’s too small for a pie plate. Just 
make the pie in your refrigerator’s freezing 


tray and serve in slices. 


Choose Your Flavor and Filling! Whether 
our favorite flavor is peach, lemon or 
chocolate —or any of the popular delights — 
buy your favorite ice cream for the filling 
or make one like the recipe on this page. 
Perhaps you prefer a chiffon filling. Then 
emember: all chiffon pies should be chilled 
thoroughly in the food compartment of your 


refrigerator and kept there until served. 
And to be sure your chiffon fillings stand 
up and stay light, chill the gelatin thoroughly 
before whipping. 


Here’s Something Unusual if you want an 
oven-baked pie shell. In mixing dough, sub- 
stitute orange-juice for water in the recipe 
and add a teaspoon of grated orange rind. 
It’s a brand new taste! Incidentally, chilling 
pastry dough in your refrigerator makes it 
more tender and flaky. 


To Get Variety Into Y our Crusts! Use whole 
vanilla or chocolate wafers in place of a 
baked pie shell. Line your pie plate with the 
wafers. Or use graham cracker crumbs. Chill 
graham cracker crusts thoroughly in your 
refrigerator before adding filling. 


FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM! 





GET THIS FREE 36-PAGE BOOKLET 
from your Frigidaire Dealer! 


“101 Refrigerator Helps!” For all re- 

, | frigerator users. New tips on care and 

use of your refrigerator. Find Frigidaire 

Dealer’s name in your Classified Tele- 

—— phone Directory or write Frigidaire, 

223 Taylor Street, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, address 
191 Commercial Road, Leaside 12, Ontario. 








in War Production 





A Frozen Pie is Easy to Make 
Buy or make the filling. Use quart of ice 
cream if available, or make filling as follows: 
2 eggs 
Y cup granulated sugar 


% cup light corn syrup 
Green coloring 


Beat eggs until lemon colored. Add sugar 
gradually to egg until mixture is thick. 
Add remaining ingredients as listed. Freeze 
with control at coldest position. When 
frozen, remove to bowl, whip until light. 
Now fill crust which can be made as follows: 
To make Crust and Assemble 
ll cups graham cracker ? cup notion sugar 
‘4 » 


crumbs cup butter or substitute 


1 cup coffee cream 

l cup milk 

¥, cup lime juice 

1 teasp. grated lime peel 


Blend crumbs with sugar and butter. Line 
pan with % of mixture. Chill. Fill with ice 
cream or add lime filling after it has been 
beaten, cover with remaining crumbs, freeze 
until firm, with control at coldest position. 
Garnish with strawberries. 


EAT WISELY—SAVE FOOD! 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Division of 





GENERAL MOTORS 


Peacetime Builders of 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS + RANGES + WATER HEATERS 
HOME FREEZERS + ICE CREAM CABINETS 

AIR CONDITIONERS 

BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION «+ 


Listen to 
GENERAL MOTORS 
SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
Every Sunday Afternoon, 
NBC Network 























new things? 


Do you habitually take the negative side 
when a change is suggested? Or do you 
say, “Let's try it and find out if it’s better?” 
These two questions really furnish a 
very good test to find out how young you 
feel. Take the case of Tampax. It is cer- 
tainly a sign of the times that this form 
of monthly sanitary protection (worn 
internally) is so popular among 
the students at the leading 
women’s colleges! 

The principle of Tampax 
(internal absorption) has long 
been known to doctors, but 
this famous product makes the 
method available to women generally. 
Pure surgical cotton is compressed into 
dainty one-time-use applicators, so that 
changing is a matter of moments. No 
belts, pins or external pads. No odor or 
chafing. Easy disposal. Start using Tam- 
pax this very month! 

Sold in 3 absorbencies: Regular, Super, 
Junior. At drug stores and notion coun- 
ters. A whole month’s supply will go 
into your purse. Economy bon contains 
4 months’ supply (average). Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


3 Absorbencies 























REGULAR Accepted for Adver- 
SUPER JUNIOR tising by the Journal 
of the American 

= Medical Association 
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. , a peaches-and-cream co 
et sek “ vo ] as : 
_— lon, or a good figure, Play up that best feature sad 


Amprove those that are not so good by mez f 
little extra attention. And don’t forget has dha : 
up on your looks that attractive-looking hi a on 
and figure are important parts of the aro 
For your beauty rating, check these 
you really earn an A plus? 
you don’t, 


general picture, 
Suggestions. Do 
Be honest now, and if 
why not go to work on an improvement 
program?’ A few minutes each day ill ps i 
dividends. ner 





J 





Hold your head high; keep your shoulders down, your tummy in 
and your hips forward; keep legs close together and have feet 
firmly implanted when you stand. If you can run an imaginary 
straight line from your ear, through the shoulder and hip, back of 
the knee and through the ankle bone, then you will have a nearly 


. 
perfect posture. 


8 DON’T LOOK FLY-AWA 


A hair-do, smooth and neat, which suits you, will add 
untold charm to your appearance. Choose a flattering 
hair-frame for your face and arrange your hair that way. 
Be sure that your hair is clean and tidy. Wash it often, 
brush well every day. Keep your hair-do simple most of 
the time so you can have peace of mind away from a mirror. 


My 


CARE @ DON'T HOBBLE 





- — 
GIVE HANDS GOO @ DON'T HAVE UGLY ONES 

Proper nail shaping will make the squarest fingers 

L, taper, good manicures will keep cuticle soft and 
; lovely. There is little excuse for wrinkles, redness 

or callouses when hand creams and lotions are se 

plentiful. Use often. Choose a favorite fragrance. 

Spot several bottles of it around the house. 





For both work and play, shoes that fit your feet will 
help keep your feet pretty. Add foot baths, cool- / 
ing lotions and exercise. Nobody can be pretty 
long if the feet hurt. Pet them. They'll love it. 





BE SMOOTH @ DON'T BE SPOTTY 


Apply your make-up smoothly. Keep on experimenting 
until you find the place on your cheek where rouge looks 
: most becoming, then blend it on there, carefully, every 
time. Outline your lips to their best shape with lipstick, 
and don’t forget to blot several times with tissue. That’s 
what helps make it last. Put on powder softly and evenly. 
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Without interfering in any way with the 





steady flow of war materials from our 
factories, we are now producing a brand- 
new, full-size, full-quality gas range. 
Dealers everywhere are now making de- 
liveries of this new streamlined product 
to those who have the requisite O.P.A. 
certificates, and if you come within this 
classification we suggest you visit your 
Norge dealer at once. Inspection of the 
new 38-inch Norge will reveal that it is 
styled for the future, is constructed of 
heavy, quality-proved materials and is 
complete with value features that identify 
it as a range you will be proud to own in 





the years to come. 


y in 
feet 
lary 
< of 
arly i 








In the Norge factories the produc- 
| fe Oo U Ss & be oO L Dp A eS P L ‘ A ad Cc = gS tion pace on war assignments con- 
| tinues, but we now can at least think 
about and plan for the other appliances 
we will build when the victory is - 
complete. The postwar Rollator re- 
frigerators, electric ranges, washers, 
gas ranges and home heaters will be 
real products of experience... the 
new skills and techniques we ac- 
quired in war production will result 





| 
| 
' 
gers | 
and 
ness | " i : 
280 | in their being better designed, better 
nce. engineered, better built. You can look 
to Norge for a continuance of- the 
quality for which Norge is famous 

| 

’ 


. you can look to Norge for better 


uSe. 


products for a better world. 


NORGE, A BORG-WARNER INDUSTRY 


Norge is the trade-mark of Norge Division, Borg- Warner 
Corporation, Detroit 26, Michigan. In Canadai Add lison la- 
dustrics, Led., Toronto, Ont 


BETTER PRODUCTS FOR A BETTER WORLD 





ting 
sn: peer py “tor outstanding 
very t » production of 
rick \ wer materials,” 

, 
lat’s 
nly. 


WHEN IT’S OVER, SEE NORGE BEFORE YOU BUY ... MEANWHILE BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 
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> 
for farm 
home freezing 


and storage 


@ DRAWER TYPE 
Easy to reach foods you want 


@ 6 to 18 CU. FT. 
inside storage capacity 

@ HOLDS COLD FOR DAYS 
if power is shut off 


@ SHARP FREEZES 
and stores food 


Rs 


| 


OW Freez-All Home Freezers wil! make life 
more healthful, enjoyable, and economical 
. . » how, what and when to prepare foods for 


freezing and storage . . . how to select the right 
size and type of farm home freezing and storage 
cabinet, is told in a new book by Mary Caldwell, 
“The How Book on Home Food 
Freezing and Storage.” Free... 
send for it today. Write 


FREEZ-ALL 


Dept. F10, Bloomington, Illinois / 















TALA 








FREES Foon 








CUT HOLDERS 







U 
They're new! 


No.241 —You'll want to make several 
of these gay little “His and Hers” 
Pan-tee Pot Holder sets, so quickly 
and easily crocheted with right- 
"A weight crochet cotton. In natural 
im color with bright color for trim. We 
send you all the crochet cotton needed 
to make a set of “Pan-tee” Pot Hold- 
ers and complete, easy-to-follow in- 
structions, for only 25c. Order by 
number above. 100% satisfaction or 
money back, Send your order today! 























CROCHET CoTToN 
FOR 2 HOLDERS 


INSTRUCTIONS 





Plant Seeds This Fali for biggest, 
best Larkspur next spring. Totry, 
Qa we'll send a 15c-Packet Burpee’ 
ta Giant Double Larkspur seeds free 
? with directions. All colors mixed 
» Easy to grow, needs no special 
eare--large double florets, closely set, spikes 3 to 
4ft. tall. Write today--send stamp for postage. 
% W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 

rpee’s Seed 283 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
Catalog Free (or) 238 Burpee Bidg., Clinton, lowa 


| te] i = 4 
coco RECIPES 
os SS 

Ss 


MASHE 

New RECIPE Booklet ‘Wuyi foTsrcss . 

60 recipes made with the Foley Food P foods 

Mill to tempt the appetite and add / 2 

variety to family meals. Enjoy such 

dishes as Creole Bean Soup, Fish Spen- 
cer, Shepherd's Pie, Potato Doughnuta, 

Carrot Cookies, Oatmeal Apple Crisp, 

Pumpkin Bavarian Cream, Apple 

Sauce, Tomato Juice. Send 10¢ with 

coupon for recipe booklet. 

FOLEY FOOD MILL $1.25 at DEPT., 
HDWE., stores. Cannot ship Mill 
direct from factory,) 

— oe ae eee owe oe ee we we ee ee ee 
Send 10c for 60-recipe booklet “VARIETY 
in Food with the FOLEY FOOD MILL” 
to FOLEY MFG. CO., 102 2nd St. N.E., 

1 Minneapolis 13, Minn. 





























1 O8 4 Bif uns 
ad DP 
"Guaranteed by % 
Good Housekeeping 





| Name 


(Write address plainly in margin) 
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(= days may still be warm, but 


before you know it fall will be here, and 
with cooler weather will come the desire 
for a simple but good-looking fall dress. 

It is an especially good idea to start early 
this year, and find out what materials are 
available in the shops for your dress, or 
perhaps you have an out-of-date dress which 
can be made over. It is just as well, too, to 
select your style and order your pattern be- 
fore you think you will need it, so that you 
will have it in readiness when a slack day 
comes and you feel like sewing. 

Take heart if you need to wear one of 
the larger sizes, for in No. 1427 you have a 
dress that is just as pretty in size 46 as in 
34. The scallop finish at the neckline and 
sleeves is silhouetted against the lace bands. 
No. 1427 comes in sizes 34 to 46. 
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“Occupation, please?” 


“Why, I’m a 


farmer’s wife! 





1” 






She must be a new nurse, straight from the city... 
she looks so startled. She must think all farmers’ wives still chop 

wood, carry coal, tend fires, haul ashes. I guess she doesn’t know about 
Perfection Oil-Burning Ranges and Perfection-made Heaters 


living they’ve made possible out in R. F. D. 


. . . and the better 


I'll have to take her out to the farm for dinner some night . . . show her the terrace where 


the woodpile used to be . . . show her how quickly I can cook a meal on my 


Perfection Oil Range . . . with never a trace of soot, smoke or odor to mar my attractive kitchen. 


And won't she be surprised to see how livable and warm our Perfection- 
made Heater keeps every room in our house in winter. When she 
sees how much time and labor Perfection Oil Ranges and Perfection- 
and Keep Them! made Heaters save, she’ll understand why farm women can now 


Buy War Bonds 





have more time for themselves, their homes, their country. 


Because of our war work, only limited models are available at present. 


MAP ERE EC TI ON AK 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 


1686- C Platt Avenue « Cleveland 4, Ohio The Mark of Quality 




















“Tied down, this Mother 


finds an interesting War Job 


A story told to KATE SMITH 
by Mrs. Esther Carter of Royal Oak, Mich. 


6s IED DOWN at home with mall cnil- 


dren,” writes Mrs. Cart 
fretting, wishing I could help in our 
try’s war activities. 

“My husband ts a foreman | 
and one night I made mn 
cakes for his lunch box. H 
) and soon the whole dep 
round. One man said he 
cakes would float in the 

“So now I have a job, 1 
for those hard-working, hungry 


I’m so happy e° ley 


e gave one 

rtment gathered 
ure those cup 

' 

iT 


naking cup cakes 


men ind 
























goad just how you feel. Mrs. Carter,” 
. ; Da s. “Che ring up our workers and 
2 LZ S me i glo ¥, TOO, 

, ‘The re’s more than One Way to make “Fe d 
ight for Free dom.’ We can do it not sliles te 
sari food, but by using it te lite morale. “ 

And I know that all your cup cak ‘ h: ’ 
een real morale-lifters — you can = ene ee 
pend on Calumet’s Double- Action i an 
Same deli 10us lightness. sli 

Would you like a new sandwich bread 


for your } i , 
your husband’s lune } ; : ie 
recipe...” ch box: Here’s the 








eeeeneaoseeeeveseeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeevneene8ee8e 8 


DATE NUT SANDWICH LOAF 


2 cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour cup chopped nut meats 
2% teaspoons Calumet Baku Z Powder « teaspoons grated orange rind 
A teaspoon salt DdDeaten unt | Chick and fluffy 
i CUI 1tik 


4 tablespoons sugar 
Y, cup chopped dates 
blended. Turn into greased loaf 
pan, 8x4x3 inches. Bake in mod- 
erate oven (350° F.) 1 hour and 
20 minutes, or until done. Store 


@ Sift flour once, measure, add 
baking powder, salt, and sugar, 
and sift again. Add dates, nuts, 
and orange rind, and mix carefully. 


Add egg and milk; stir until 


(All méeasurements are leve -) 


CALUMET 


The Double-Acting Baking Powder 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS 


overnight betore slicing. 





* Listen to “KATE SMITH SPEAKS,” C B S$ Network 
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mm 1162 





Young sister will start school with a skip 


| and a jump if she wears this little button- 


down-the-front dress. No. 1239 is very easy 
to get in and out of, and very attractive when 
on. It is designed for sizes 6 to 12 years. 

Waistcoats still have a warm place in the 
hearts of the high-school and college girls. 
In No. 1199 you have a waistcoat, skirt and 
blouse that may be worn together, or can 
be worn smartly with sweaters, jackets and 
other blouses. The skirt is pleated, and the 
waistcoat has good lines. No. 1199 comes in 
sizes 12 to 20 years; 30 to 38 inches. 

In or out of school the blouse and skirt 
costume is a high-ranking combination. The 
blouse in No. 1162 has a flat round collar 
that can have a perky little bow to set it 
off, The skirt is pleated all around, with a 
deep hip-yoke to give smooth-looking hips. 
Designed for 12 to 18 years; 30 to 36 inches. 


All patterns 15 cents each. Be sure to 
give number and size. Send order to Pat- 


| tern Dept., Farm Journal and Farmer’s 


Wife, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 
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LETTERS a JELL SELLS MY YVELLy 
(Continued from page 50) SUR 
oth on crooked. Sen looked sort of sur- LF-MINOTE BO/ 
prised. When, three days later, he asked (TH A HA f 
what was up I explained that I'd take pains Wl 
hen we have company.” ge? eg et 
That did it. His table manners have been 
ood ever since.—Mrs. B. M., Texas. A 


I Envy You, Mrs. O. T. 
D* EAR EDITOR: This is to give Mrs. O 









of Indiana a boost for her spirits. 
ba es how to get out to club meet- 
s, etc., when she has several small chil- 
lren. It seems hard now, Mrs. O. T.. but 
our children won't stay young long. 
When I read your letter I couldn't help 
vishing mine were back at that age. It 
ems like yesterday, but now two are in 
Air Foree, a third is in the Marines, 
“baby” (15) can't wait to join. 
| always wanted a lot of children, but 
im unable to have more. So we have adopted 
me, and at present have five others we are 
caring for, the youngest 8 months old. 
I don’t pity you, Mrs. O. T., I envy you.— 
Urs. Clarence C. Gehris, Pennsylvania. 


I AR EDITOR: I know how you feel, 
Mrs. O. T. I had seven children in 12 


years. The best answer for your problem 
is to take your young children to Sunday 
School. They will get some valuable teach- 


ing there, and you will “get out.” Perhaps 
our church has a nursery school in which 

the children can be left while you stay for — , 

church. At church you will get a refresh- : : 

ment of mind and soul that will carry you on. Sure -Jell helps ALL ripe fruits 
During the week, tell your children stories 

as you knead the bread. Steal a little of ll : . h 

a sls ee cheek eae to Jell or Jam just right! 

! am past 50, and have long forgotten 


vhether mother kept the house spic and 


span, but I do remember how my father e Once upon a timeit washardtomake = Best cf all, with flavor-saving Sure-Jell 


played with us every evening after supper. jelly and jam. But Sure-Jell takes the you get an average of nine glasses of 
Another thing: try to read a few good guesswork out of jam and jelly making —_finished jam or jelly, instead of the six 
} | « ‘ - e i vive ‘ so > ) - . . ° - ° x . : > 4 . 
i ” a i Phey ay give you some of —jells jelly with a half-minute boil, you'd get from the same amount of 
the same stimulation that going to meetings 7 ws * ° . “0.8 ee 9., 66 ah er re 
will—Mrs. George K. Bobb, Pennsylvania. jams jam with a one-minute boil. fruit by grandma's “boil-down” recipes.. 
;' — _ —" Sure- icious fresh Buy Sure-Jell today—hurry up your 
EAR EDITOR: To Mrs. O. T. T'll say - e-Jell means — delici fre F J , ; y y PY 
te 0 ti os. @ See elle oe fruit flavor, too, Ripe fruit is used with jam and jelly making! Local fruits are 
three children under 6 years. Some of my this modern, powdered pectin...and _at their best right now—and Sure-JeLy 
neighbors also have young children. We short-short boiling saves its goodness. _jells that jelly-with a half-minute boil! 


solve the problem of “going out” by taking 






































ip iy = _ oe pe erga a4 WHEE! 65 HOME-TESTED REC/PES Eat more no-point foods! 
iuspandas ¢ ché re oO — 5 sro 
we women?—WVrs. Curtis J> Cleland, Mich. IN EVERY BOX OF SURE-VELL eee 
8) ike butter! Sprea 
vi _ — fyi.) the family’s bread 
‘ BEST ungiaia 4 j ¥O00) with thrifty, nour- 
e “Farm oman, Age 5°° was votec »y readers » ° 
: as Ae letter in the July issue and wins $10, All rouys | ishing, home-made 
d other letters printed won 83. Please vote. At Sete jams and jellies! 
n 
an 
nd 
the 1 
in hie -. j 
\ e¢ 
° \ nomen Saas | SS |* 44 
~* =e ere Ss | Bi 
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“Now. dear. be reasonable—after all it’s America’ s Fast tae Powdered Pectin Product 


the Smith’s rib roast, not ours. 























it ——— 

: . 

"T have a war job... and a 
little mother-in-law trouble 















a 


Ws. JOHN went overseas, I wanted to do something to help win the war. So 
I vot 


an assembly-line job in an aviation plant. Now I realize how important 


it is for women to work these da) s 








COULDN’T be working if John’s mother O* NIGHT when I came home, I found 


hadn’t moved in, to help take care of lit- her spanking Nancy .. . all because she 
tle Nancy. We all get along pretty well, but wouldn’t take a laxative! “No wonder!” I ex- 
I think mother secretly believed I didn’t claimed. “Mother, that’s a grownup’s laxa- 
know much about child-raising. tive and it tastes terrible. 











“_ OCTORS say it’s wrong to force bad- YELL, mother apologized later when she 

tasting medicine on children,” I said. WU saw Nancy enjoy Fletcher’s Castoria. 
“T give Nancy Fletcher's Castoria—it’s pleas- “Guess a war job doesn’t keep you from 
being a smart young mother,” she smiled. 


ant-tasting, made especially for children. It’s 
: And we've had no trouble since. 


ventle and effective, never harsh.’ 













Look for these features on the new Fletcher's 
Castoria package: 

1. The green band around each package iden- 
tifies the new stocks of Fletcher’s Castoria. 
2. The Serial Control Number is visible through 
a “window” in the package. It verifies the rigid 
tests — chemical, bacteriological, biological — 


made on each batch of Fletcher’s Castoria. 





Always take a laxative only as directed on the package or by your physician. 


Oat’ TietAecr. CASTORIA 


The laxative made especially for children. 
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SAGEBRUSH 


(Continued from page 19) 


than ever, prices of farm products have held 
up only because of government buying and 
tremendous demands from abroad. 

Few people expect much foreign market 
for our farm products for long after the war. 
Meanwhile Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
warns that within the next six years Ameri- 
can farm production likely will be 50% 
greater than the average for 1935-39, with- 
out bringing any new land at all into pro- 
duction. 

Can we improve the nation’s buying power 
and diet enough, can we export enough and 
find enough new industrial uses of farm prod- 
ucts, to use up this 50% increase? Only the 
incurable optimist can expect it. 

“The time has passed,” warns H. P. Rusk. 
Dean of Agriculture at the University of 
Illinois, “when agriculture could furnish free 
range for all those not otherwise employed. 
Agriculture cannot periodically, and at the 
convenience of urban industry, act as a sub- 
stitute for it as an employer of large masses 
of labor, without wrecking its high standard 
of efficiency, and its standard of living.” 

Second, how many of the farm boys now 
in the service will want to return to farming? 
Surveys vary in reporting that 50% to 90% 
want to. Probably a million men would be 
a reasonable number. But the farms have 
always produced a surplus of population 
which must go to the cities and towns. 

How many other soldiers, and workers in 
war industries and elsewhere, may also want 
farms, no one knows. There are 4' million 
men away from home. 

Third, how can we help the right man 
get the right farm, assuming that some sol- 
diers and workers do return to farming, and 
will make good? 


Job For Local Committees 


Most states and counties now have com- 
mittees for that purpose. Wisconsin devel- 
oped a successful zoning system years ago, 
to keep would-be farmers out of cut-over 
country in which they had no chance to suc- 
ceed. Now zoning is being adapted for the 
coming situation. Already certain interests 
have “put on the heat” for permission to 
sell low-grade northern Wisconsin land to 
returning veterans, but the state zoning com- 
mittee has stoutly said: “Nothing doing.” 

The idea of local advisory committees origi- 
nated 18 months ago in the head of Snorri 
Thorfinnson, a North Daketa County Agent. 
He got a township committee organized which 
(1) mapped all land available for sale or 
rent in the next two to four years; (2) listed 
these farms with information on size, price, 
condition of improvements, etc.; (3) sur- 
veyed the loan possibilities; (4) queried 
each serviceman on whether he planned to 
return to farming in the township, and how 
he was fixed financially; and (5) listed the 
boys and deferred men, not in the service, 
who would want farms soon. 

Many county extension agents are now pro- 
moting similar committees, and with enough 
good level-headed committeemen of the Thor- 
finnson type we can probably avoid some of 
the tragic mistakes that followed the last war. 

G. I. Joe will already have experienced 
more hell than is the normal lot of man. 
It will take determination and some good 
luck to save him from a hopeless battle to 
establish a home and a farm business on the 
$3,000,000,000 sagebrush of Mr. Ickes. 
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WASHINGTON 


(Continued from page 22 


pensation from the States. nearly double 


weekly payments, and control employment. 

A coalition of Republicans and anti-New- 
Deal Democrats, mostly from the South, 
killed that scheme in the Senate, and a much 
more reasonable law is expected by Labor 
Day. However, with an eye on the November 
elections, Congress will probably be in a 
venerous mood. 

Strengthening the coalition’s hand was the 
discovery that Dr. Herbert Schimmel, an 
S8.000-a-yvear WPB “planner,” wrote the 
most offensive provisions of the Murray-Kil- 
vore-Truman bill, and for the past several 
weeks has been in frequent touch with Sid- 
ney Hillman’s CIO political outfit. 


EFFORTS OF the National Tax Equality 
\ssociation to impose federal profits taxes 
on farm co-operatives have made no head- 
way in Congress, and probably won't. 

Sentiment of farm district Congressmen— 
the others generally follow their lead in such 
matters—is expressed in this comment of 
Representative Hope of Kansas: “I don’t 
think Congress will tax patronage dividends 
of bona fide co-operatives organized under 
the Capper-Volstead act. To do so would be 
to repudiate our own long-standing policy.” 

But spurious co-ops, and others who en- 
gage in activities outside their normal fields, 
may expect to find themselves in federal tax 
troubles one of these days. 


This question of legitimacy of co-operative | 


activities may be looked into by the Cooley 
committee in its forthcoming investigations 
of Farm Credit. There have been hints of 
political loans by the Bank for Co-operatives. 


WFA AND USDA experts can’t agree on 
whether we're headed for too much food 
after Germany collapses. That’s one reason 
for the poor progress being made in post- 
war planning for agriculture. 

It is the chief reason for the delay on 
1945 crop goals. and tentative postponement 
until late November and December of state 
crop goal meetings—six weeks later than 
last year. The elections will be over then, 
and the German war may be. 

The wheat crop goals, announced today, 
total 68,640,000 acres, with increases in win- 
ter wheat, less in spring wheat. The total 
is 1,935,000 acres more then 1944. The best 
guess is that other 1945 goals will approximate 


this year’s. Acreage controls are out, except 
for tobacco, but many planners see them 
possible in 1945 and certain for 1946. 
® 

FARMERS have a direct interest in the first 
post-war legislation ready for House action, 
the $1's billion Roads Committee’s Federal- 
aid highway bilh It provides $% billien an- 
nually for three years, which, with state- 


matched funds, will make a total of $2.7 bil- 
lion. 

Instead of tl 
each for population, area and _ post-road 
mileage—the formula of apportionment of 


e traditional basis—one-third 


funds among states is changed to one-half 


for population and one-fourth each for the | 


other two. This puts more emphasis on high- 


ways into and within cities. It means less | 


for rural roads. 








We Need all 3 


(Both Mom and Me ) 
For Growth, Strength and Energy! 





Look How Oatmeal Leads All Natural Cereals 
In 3 Great Basic Vitality Elements! 


TO HELP STAMINA! Do you know real, natural 
oatmeal is best cereal in the basic normal-growth 
and stamina element, Protein? Hot or cold, wheat, 
corn or rice, real oatmeal beats them all! 
TO HELP GROWING! Besides being best in Pro- 
tein, real oatmeal leads a// natural cereals in Vita- 
(A ; min B,. Children need this vitamin for growth, 
‘s , es and everyone must have “‘anti-fatigue” Vitamin B, 
for true vitality! 

)}, TO HELP ZIP ’N’ ENERGY! Not a single cereal 
} matches good whole-grain flavory oatmeal in the 
Food-Energy you can store up like money in the 
bank. No wonder people say nothing equals Quaker 
Oats for active days like these! 

There’s nothing like natural oatmeal. Mothers, 
fathers—for your energy and for youngsters’ growth 










& \ RF. ... serve natural, delicious whole- 
is Wes JY) ’ reat ck 
* Pee, {grain Quaker Oats daily. Quic 

Se 4 


Quaker Oats cooks fast as coffee. 


Yes, in everything theres Aluags One Thats Best! 


UAKER OATS 


Quaker Oats and Mother's Oats are the same 








10 


Although one-fourth is earmarked for 
rural highways, “including farm-to-market 
roads,” farm spokesmen say that because of 
administrative discretion more than 80% 
of the total may be spent in urban areas. 
There will be a determined fight on this 
feature of the bill. 

& 

SURPLUS PROPERTY disposal legislation 
(when Congress gets around to it), will lay 
down at least some rules governing resale of 
farm lands. The land will be sold in family- 
size units, and former owners will be given 
first chance to buy at prices, less improve- 
ments, no greater than the government paid 
them. Action is based mainly on testimony 
of War Surplus Property Administrator Wm. 
L. Clayton and Secretary Claude Wickard, 
who has been added to the WSPA Advisory 
Committee. 

Mr. Clayton impressed House members 
that he is doing a creditable job, notwith- 
standing complaints of bungling, govern 
ment profiteering, and contributing to land 
inflation, hurled by certain farm leaders. 
An average increase of $4 an acre on 4,000 
acres being sold at Illiopolis, Ill., did not ap 
pear to strike them as exorbitant or infla 
tionary. 

Clayton testified that one farm was sold at 
$25 an acre over the price paid by the gov- 
ernment, another went for $36 an acre less. 
All prices were approved by a local ad- 
visory committee as reflecting the “fair mar- 
ket value,” and by the War Department’s 
chief appraiser for the Great Lakes region. 

e 
RETURNING TO POLITICS, the Presi- 
dent’s vacation in Hawaii and the Aleutians 
was also a far-sighted campaign trip. 

With the prospect that the German war 
may be shot out from under the Commande: 
in-Chief before the election, it seemed de- 
sirable to remind the nation that the Pacifi 
war will still be going strong. 

Nobody will grudge the President a good 
rest, a pleasant cruiser trip, and visits with 
the soldiers and sailors. But Washington 
wonders whether the move was not a little 
overdone. When a radio commentator who has 
plugged the New Deal year in and year out 
announces that the trip must have cost 
$20,000,000, counting the necessary protec- 
tion for the presidential party, the capital 
wonders whether taxpayers will think they 
vt value for their money. 

Washington notes, incidentally, a remark- 
able drop in the publicity given Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s rambles. Probably the very unfavor- 
able reaction to her South Pacific Red Cross 


uv 
al 


trip taught a lesson. 


DEFEAT OF Senator “Cotton Ed” Smith of 
South Carolina means that the Senate Agri- 
culture committee for the first time in a 
dozen years will have a new chairman in 
January. November 7 will decide who gets 
this influential spot. 

Senator Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma, who 
isn’t too popular with farm leaders, heads 
the list, provided Oklahoma Republicans do 
not succeed in electing William J. Otjen of 
Enid in his place. 

Next in line is Senator Bankhead of 
Alabama. If the Republicans should organ- 
ize the Senate—(it’s very unlikely—Republi- 
cans need eleven seats, almost a clean sweep, 


to gain control)—Senator Arthur Capper of 
Kansas will be the man. 
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1,000-acre farm. It ought to help make wiser 
newspaper men. The Chicago Tribune for 
some years has owned a farm, and runs daily 
reports about what goes on there. 
Organization of Co-operative P & C 
(producer and consumer) Family Foods as 
a “separate and distinct farmers’ co-opera- 
tive” marks entry of New York’s big Grange 
League Federation co-op into retail food 
field. The new group starts with $650,000 
capitalization, a line of 1,000 food items. It 
operates four stores, sells to many others. 


WHO RUNS THE AAA? 
INCE 1933 there has been a carefully 
nurtured fiction that the “co-operating 

farmers” ran the AAA, It was held aloft as 
an inspiring example of “democracy in ac- 
tion.” Iowa farmers found out differently last 
month, when H. Laurel Dieterich, Iowa state 
committeeman, was fired unceremoniously, 
and replaced by John J. McLaughlin, former 
state AAA fieldman, 

Scores of county committeemen protested 
by telegram. Not satisfied with official double- 
talk by Guy Smith, deputy regional director, 
committeemen in nine counties called a mass 
meeting to present their protest in person to 
LeRoy K. Smith, regional director who had 
dismissed Dieterich. 

LeRoy Smith told the committee point- 
blankly that power to hire and fire rested in 
Washington; that committeemen were ap- 
pointed for only six months so that Washing- 
ton could make changes whenever it felt 
like it. 

Asked to give specific reasons why: Die- 
terich was not reappointed, Smith said, 
“There’s nothing you can say specifically. 
He’s just not an outstanding committeeman.” 
But other reports from Iowa suggest Die- 
terich’s main shortcoming was the small size 
of his cash contribution to the Democratic 
party. 

Dieterich tells Farm Journal that “the 
issue is whether the AAA is to be adminis- 
tered by farmers or dictated by Washington. 
If it is supposed to be dictated by Washing- 
ton, let’s quit kidding the farmer.” 


DIVIDE CO-OP LABORS 

HE National Co-operative Council will 

carry on a broad program of public and 
farmer education in principles of co-opera- 
tion, while active defense of co-ops against 
the attacks of the National Tax Equality 
League will be undertaken by the newly- 
formed American Association of Co-opera- 
tives, 

This division of labor was worked out in 
Chicago last month, when the Council and 
the Association smoothed out, on the surface 
at least, whatever differences might exist be- 
tween them. [Farm Journal, August, page 14] 

Part of the deal was adoption of the new 
name by the National Conference of Co- 
operatives, put together by Farm Bureau and 
Farmers’ Union interests under the leader- 
ship of M. W. Thatcher, manager of FU’s 
whopping Grain Terminal Association. 


The Co-op Association, making plans for 
immediate action, hired J. E. Wells, Jr., dep- 
uty governor of Farm Credit Administration, 
as executive director of its Chicago office. 
The appointment of Wells, one of Thatcher’s 
main supporters in FCA, indicates the degree 
of Thatcher’s power in the Association. 
(Thatcher pulled out of the National Council 
two years ago.) 

Meanwhile National Council has upped its 
budget 50% to $60,000 annually, has added 
two more men to its staff. 


TRUCK TIRES SHORT 


HE most critical farm supply shortage 

of the war may still be ahead—truck 
tires. Lack of labor, and union rules that 
slow down the workers there are, are the 
reasons. The War Manpower Commission, 
after an eight-week survey in tire plants in 
Akron, Ohio, charges that if union pre-wai 
limitations on workers’ output were removed, 
production would rise 10 to 15%. Army now 
is furloughing some experienced tire makers 
to give immediate relief. 

Increasing need for heavy tires for trucks, 
guns and planes in France makes the prob- 
lem all the more serious. Army says invasion 
was slowed up for lack of them. 

Only 60,000 tires 8.25” and larger were 
released in August, less than half of July’s 
quota. 2-A is highest priority rating given 
any agricultural use. Until this shortage is 
overcome, outlook is dim for any larger sup- 
ply of tractor tires, too. 


HONORS FOR HARVESTERS 


OWA farmers who help their neighbors by 

custom-combining grain or picking corn 
will be honored this year, as last, by presen- 
tation of “harvest certificates.” Certificates 
will go to men who combine 100 acres for 
their neighbors, or who harvest 150 acres of 
corn for other farmers. The certificates, 
lithographed in three colors, are offered by 
the Iowa Farm Bureau, in co-operation with 
the state extension service. Special honors 
will be awarded county and state champions. 
Last year more than 1,600 machine owners 
received certificates. Together they har- 
vested more than half a million acres, 349,- 
000 on neighboring farms. 


PRECISION BOMBING 
LARK MORRIS, Canyon City, Ore., 
cattleman, is Grant county’s leading 
precision bomber—but his “bombs” are 
stock salt, not blockbusters. Morris flies over 
his range, in 40 minutes drops 800 pounds 
of salt. To distribute the same amount by 
team and wagon formerly took four days. 
Warned that the blocks of salt would break, 
Morris rode over the range to check up, 
found only one broken block. 


WHEN FARMERS OWN 
THE MILLS 
OUISIANA sugar-cane growers will have 
a market for more than 700,000 tons of 
cane this year, because they have adopted 
“Vertical Diversification.” (Vertical diversi- 
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Here’s why Storm Sash 


Just as water flows downhill, heat 
flows from a warm area to a cold 
area. 

In the wintertime, the colder tem- 
peratures outside your home act as a 
magnet to the warmth inside. That's 
why so much heat can escape through 
the roof, walls, windows and crevices. 
And, that’s why, when you insulate 
your home, you save heat, fuel and 
money. 

It’s not uncommon for homes to 


save as much as 25 to 30 per cent by 








installation of STORM SASH alone. 
For Storm Sash provides double 
glass insulation for windows, which, 
taken all together, represent an area 
almost equal to an entire side of an 
average home. 


When you Storm Sash, 


you not only insulate a substantial 


install 


part of your home, but you also pro- 
vide insulation where exterior walls 
are thinnest. 

An important step in fuel conserva- 


tion today, double glass insulation is 





the proved and practical answer to 
the larger windows you will enjoy so 
much in your new home of tomorrow. 

Help save fuel this winter by in- 
vesting in Storm Sash double glass 
insulation. Place your order early 
for demand is great. Libbey Owens: 
Ford does not make Storm Sash, 
but Storm Sash made with Libbey: 
Owens:Ford Glass is a buying guide 
to quality and satisfaction. Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company, 5494 
Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 








LIBBEY:> OWENS - FORD 
a Gneat ame in GLASS 
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to Get it Over ! 


Your Dollars Fight too, 
in War Bonds 





Getting it over means getting food 
over there, too. 


That's where you step into line be- 
side our fighting men .. . and where 
your farm buildings become supply 
depots, to be defended as earnestly 
as military outposts. 


In this battle the Dutch Boy can 
give you a veteran hand. His gleam- 
ing armor of paint has thrown back 
the storms of many a war. 


For Dutch Boy is tough. It doesn't 
crack and scale . . . doesn’t have to 
be burned and scraped at repair 
time. 
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x WHITE LEAD Eg 
A NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY PRODUCT DE 


National Lead Company — New York 6, Buffalo 3, 
g Chicago 80, Cincinnati 3, Cleveland 13, St. Louis 1, 
San Francisco 10; Boston 6 (National Boston-Lead Co.); 
Pittsburgh 30 (National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna.); Phila- 
delphia 7 John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) 


Sirs: Please send me free ‘Farm Painting Guide’’ No. 478. 











ite ~ | | MAKE Your 
Get in Step... || ctor tou" 
lf Help Food 

1ght for freedom 
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Let the Dutch Boy “lend a hand” 
to keep Your Farm in the Victory Line-up 


And here’s a reminder: Today, in 
addition to the paste form you can 
get the new ready-mixed Dutch Boy 
Pure White Lead Paint. Two handy 
forms: (1) Special Exterior 
Primer — for extra sealing and hid- 
ing in the first coat. (2) Outside 
White for stand-up, stand-out 
“looks” in the finish coat and for 
general painting. 


important: Farm machinery and 
metal must stay in fighting trim, 
too. Guard it from rust with Dutch 
Boy Red Lead. White or Red, 
Dutch Boy Lead is “First Choice for 
Making Things LAST!” 


~*~ 











i 

FREE! I Name. eT] 

Send for the Dutch Boy's new'Farm ff e's 

Painting Guide."’ 24 pages of color Route Box. 

pictures and weal gan spy i 

secrets om painting wood, mttai, con- i State. 

crete, plaster, etc. Please address near- § Town (P. 0.) ee * 
— == == = = A Se ee A A a a a a a am aus an 


est office listed in coupon. 


an ap ap an am op on oe oe 
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fication means processing of their own crops, 
as far as practicable, by farmers or their co- 
operatives.) As a result, the nation will get 
more than 100 million pounds of extra home 
grown raw sugar, and more than 5 million 
gallons of blackstrap molasses, used for in- 
dustrial alcohol and other purposes. 

In 1926 mosaic disease nearly put Louisi- 
ana out of the sugar business. Many fac- 
tories closed. Some were dismantled, others 
simply fell into decay. By 1934, however, 
scientists came up with a mosaic-resistant 
cane. Growers set out new plantings, then 
found there was not enough factory capacity 
to handle their crop. 

At this point seventeen Assumption parish 
growers decided to process the cane them- 
selves. They organized a co-op and rebuilt 
an old factory. Now their modern plant is 
worth $500,000, and has been paid for out 
of earnings of processing their own cane. 

Seven other co-operative factories have 
since been started. Worth $4 million, farm- 
ers already have them three-fourths paid for 
out of profits of Vertical Diversification. 


KINDLY KANSAN 
ANY American boys, now prisoners of 
war, consider A. E. Garansson of Wa- 
mego, Kansas, their friend. That's because 
he decided to hold a dance in his new barn 
a few years ago. He expected a handful of 
folks to come, but a barnful came instead, 
so he kept on holding dances. Eventually, 
he built a pavilion to accommodate the 
crowds, which came (before gas rationing) 
from as far as Wichita, 150 miles away. 
The other night Mr. Garansson gave a 
benefit dance, paying all expenses himself, 
turning over all proceeds to the American 
Red Cross for supplies to be sent to prisoners 
of war. Beside dances, Mr. Garansson pro- 
duces beef, pork and mutton on his 1,100 
acre ranch. 


USDA ON BUYING A FARM 

HE U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

alarmed over rising land prices and the 
prospect that inexperienced buyers will rush 
into losing purchases, is reported to be plan- 
ning a “Don't-Buy-a-Farm Campaign.” The 
USDA denies it, but does admit it is wheel- 
ing out its publicity artillery to discourage 
inflation and uninformed or speculative Jand 
buying. 

From three different USDA agencies have 
come pamphlets, designed for wide circula- 
tion, al] telling the same story: Make a care 
ful choice; pay only what the land is worth 
on the basis of long-time earnings; keep 
debts in line with repayment capacity in 
poor years. ‘ 

To put added push behind the USDA ef- 
fort, Secretary Wickard is bringing into his 
office E. C. Johnson, Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration research director, who has been acting 
as secretary of the National Agricultural 
Credit Committee, informal body of farm 
lenders which has been working since 1941 
to head off a land boom. Johnson will co- 
ordinate USDA’s anti-boom efforts. 

Senate hearings also are scheduled on 
Senator Gillette’s bill to tax profits on sales 
of farm real estate. Considered dead a few 
months ago, the bill’s revival is an indication 
of how seriously Washington views the land 
boom. 

Last time the greatest rise in land prices 
took place after the war—1919-1920. If it 
happens that way again, heaviest penalty 
will fall on returning veterans. 
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= > HE defenses that Japan’s master minds dreamed 
‘ : - up for their South Sea bases did not anticipate 
x : a . the Amphibious Tractor (LVT), called the “Alligator” 


y our Armed Forces because of its ability to swarm 





- An industrial task force of thousands at Graham- over an enemy position. Obstacles that would halt 
an Paige is working every hour of the day and every day other types of landing craft are all in the day’s work 
. of the week to produce more and more ‘“‘Alligators”’ for this amphibious monster, which comes roaring 
94 ... and precision components for other combat ashore, over bar and reef, with guns blazing and a com- 
co weapons including aircraft engines, PT Boat engines, plete complement of fighting men deep in its hull, 

and naval torpedoes. ready/to spring out and clean out another nest of Japs. 
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You have enjoyed such good service | 


and long life from your AC Fuel Pump 


because of the quality that is built in, 
from design to finished pump. 


You will continue that performance and 


quality if you insist on an AC when 


youneedanew, or arebuilt,fuel pump. | 


- BUY WAR BONDS - BRING VICTORY QUICKER 





- MATERIAL 


Better than glass for many farm, home and 
industrial uses. Transparent, flexible, shatter- 
proof, weatherproof. R-V-LITE is a superior 
insulator for storm doors and windows—Keeps 
heat in, cold out — users report 
notable fuel savings. R-V-LITE ad- 
mits over 70% “sunshine vitamin- 
D” rays, ample for health of poultry, 
animals, human beings and plants. 


Easy to install. Easy to keep clean. 
Gives lasting service 


R-V-TE 


afZose 













WINDOW MATERIAL 





Special heavy-duty fabric impregnated with 
R-V translucent weatherproof compound that 
freely admits sun's ultra-violet rays. LOW 
in cost, HIGH in service! 150 ft. rolls, 36 
inches wide. Ask your dealer. 


wa ARVEY CORPORATION 


AR ve Monulacturers of R-V-LITE and R-V-TEX 


facturers 





3868 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago 18, Wh. 
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And when she did come out to go to the 
rocery store or throw a few scraps to the 
chickens, she moved listlessly. 

She didn’t even seem to worry about what 
Clarence thought any more. One afternoon 
Ma Dunnaway was visiting Janie, and Clar 
ence came home early for his supper. It 
wasnt ready, and Clarence swore irritably 
in a way that would have sent Janie into a 
very whirlwind of activity two months be- 
fore. Now she only looked up indifferently 
ind said. “I wasn’t looking for you so early. 
‘ll fix something pretty soon.” 

And when Ma Dunnaway got up to leave, 
Janie walked to the door with her and stood 
talking, without seeming at all disturbed. 
As Ma walked down the street. she actually 
felt sorry for Clarence. At the last he had 
stopped shouting and stood there looking at 
Janie with a kind of baffled look on his face. 

“Janie’s played Sweet Alice to his Ben 
Bolt so long, he just can’t understand her 
not trembling with fear at his frown,” Ma 
told Mary Harvey that evening. “But I don’t 
like Janie bein’ so quiet. It’s like a spring 
was broke somewhere.” 

“| ouess with Clarence turning out such a 
failure, Janie had sort of fastened all her 
hopes on Tom,” said Mary, “and now he’s 
gone, she’s just given up.” 

“IT know.” Ma’s frown was troubled. “But 


| folks can’t give up and lie down when trouble 


comes. Janie’s got a lot of years ahead.” 

Mary smiled at her affectionately. “Every- 
body doesn’t have your spunk, Mrs. Dunn- 
away.” 

But Ma wasn’t interested in her own vir- 
tues. “I worry about Janie,” she repeated. 
“Well, maybe time will help.” 

But time didn’t seem to. Janie didn't cry 
or complain, but her small face grew thinner, 
and she was so listless that Ma urged her to 
eo and see old Doctor Lewis. 

“I'm all right,” said Janie. “Just tired.” 
thought Ma, that now 
Clarence 


It was ironical, 
when it didn’t seem to matter, 
treated Janie with unheard-of respect and 
thoughtfulness. He was even seen mowing 


the front yard one evening. 


ly WAS one afternoon 
when Ma had gone uptown for the mail that 
she first got an idea of how Janie might be 
roused. She noticed that Joe Hudson’s empty 
store room had been cleaned up, and that 


| there were two young women in uniform 


busy inside. Ma had heard of the WAC, but, 
like most Fairview residents, she had never 
seen one. Impelled by frierdly curiosity, 
she opened the door and stepped inside. 

“Thank goodness, a prospect,” smiled the 
wholesome-looking fair-haired girl with shiny 
gold bars on her shoulders. 

“Not exactly.” Ma grinned back at her. 
‘Just a nosey old woman.” 

“Well, maybe you'll take the curse off,” 
sighed the older officer, whose dark hair was 
streaked with grey. “We’ve been here two 
days, and people stop and stand outside, but 
nobody’s been brave enough to come in. I’m 
Lieutenant Rowland,” she introduced herself, 
“and this’is Lieutenant Adams.” Ma said 
she was pleased to meet them. 

“Fairview’s a little old-fashioned, 
soled them. She herself was not quite sure 
she approved of women in the army. But 
these girls looked neat, and seemed sweet 


“ she con- 
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Sell ...1000 Ibs. 
MORE MILK 


FOR EVERY CALF STATES 





RAISE BETTER CALVES 


Raise your calves on WAYNE Calf Feeds, 
instead of whole milk, and sell as much 
as 1000 Ibs. of extra milk per calf. You 
save hours of time and labor, reduce 
feeding costs nearly one-half and raise 
better calves. Just think!!! Extra 
milk for Uncle Sam and extra profits 
for yourself. See your Wayne 
Dealer or write for “‘Better 
Calves for Less Money’’. 


& WAYNE FEEDS 


249 DAVIS STREET 
AS> FORT WAYNE, IND. 











Harvester 


Amazing new 
Gehl develop- 
ment replaces 
8 hay-loader, 
alt hoist, forks, silo filler, blow- 

er, corn binder—saves a lot 
of man-hours and heav ry work. Picks up, chops DRY HAY 
and blows it into mow. Picks up and cuts GRASS SILAGE 
that is cut and windrowed. Picks up and chops straw, 
after combine, which can be stored.in less space and 
makes better bedding. Arracument for cutting sTaND- 
ING CORN, chops and drops it into wagon, blows it into 
silo. A two-p low tractor or Jeep handles the Gehl 
—— Harvester. This year’s production is sold out, 
but there may be one in your vicinity which you could 
see. Write if interest 


GEHL G. CO. 
Established 1867 Dept. MJ-512, West Bend, Wis. 








HUNTING & FISHING 


HUNTING 
and 
FISHING 
ee, ee 





is a monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping, dog and 
boating stories and pic- 
tures, invaluable informa- 
tion about guns, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, 
best places to fish and hunt 
—countless ideas that will 
add move fun to your days 
afield. 

Special Trial Offer. 
Send 25c in stamps or coin 
and we will send you Hunting 
& Fishing for six months. 

HUNTING & FISHING 
MA A Ciassach 
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SY Take Christmas Card te sa 


/ Most unique, sensationally different Christmas 
Se ~ Bee ny ee 
ysales. ih Complete line 

of ASSORTMENTS — 21 Chris’ - itmas Cards, 
Reltsioos Humorous, Gift Wreepings, etc. 
SAMPLES ON APPROVAL. Write us today ! 


Studios, 971 Adams, Elmira, N.Y. 
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ind sensible. She caught the gleam of a 
wedding ring on the older officer’s hand. 
husband is dead,” Lieutenant 
Rowland answered Ma’s inquiry, “but I have 
two sons in the service.” Her pleasant face 
lighted with pride. “One is in the army and 
one in the navy.” 

Ma studied the two firm figures with ap- 
proval. “Maybe if you was to give me one 
of them little books,” she said thoughtfully, 

[ might hand it to some girl who'd be in- 
terested. If I run across anybody,”. she added 


“No, my 


with caution. 
“Of course!” They pressed leaflets upon 
her, and Ma goodbye, 


bring them some home-made cookies. 


said promising to 


W HEN MA reached home 


with the leaflets, she didn’t quite know 
what to do with them, unless Janie Hopkins 
back to an interest in 
It was worth trying. 


when 


might be brought 


living 
The next afternoon Janie walked 
past on her way home from town, Ma went 
door and called her in. “It’s a hot 


day,” she explained, “and I was just goin’ 


to the 
» make some lemonade.” 

As she brought a frosty glass to the small 
figure in the big arm chair, Ma picked up a 
leaflet from the table. 


‘I was down town, and one of them WACS | 
“It’s kind of inter- | 


give me this,” she said. 

estin’ what they’re doin’.” 
Janie took the booklet and glanced at it 

indifferently between sips from 


There was a picture of a man in uniform 


her glass. 


charging the enemy, and below it the caption, | 


“Free a soldier to fight.” 
Janie’s eyes caught at the words, and she 
little further. Ma bustled back into 


murmuring 


read 


the kitchen, something about 


cookies, 


When she returned, Janie was still reading. | 


She looked up, a gleam of interest in her 
eyes. “It might be sort of taking his place | 
if the soldier were—killed,” she said slowly. | 
“Yes,” said Ma noncommitally, “I reckon 
you might look at it that way.” She changed 


the si 


ibject, but she noticed with satisfaction | 


that Janie folded the booklet carefully and | 


put it in her handbag. 
Ma was doubtful of her own 
“It looks like tryin’ to separate a 


wife,” she told Tip as she 


Afterward 
wisdom 
husband and 
poured him a saucer of milk, “but it don’t 
seem like they’re doin’ much good together 
the way things are now. I'll just wait and 


see how it turns out.” 


Ma didn’t have to wait long. It was less | 


than a week later that Mary Harvey hurried 
over aiter supper. 
“I didn’t even stop to wash the dishes,” 





4 


“Now don’t forget; dear—call Informa- 





tion and she'll give you the Census 
Bureau’s number.” 





Practical ideas that really help 


@ It’s yours for the asking! A new, profusely 
illustrated, 32 page book of practical sugges- 
tions for the construction, maintenance and 
repair of farm buildings of all kinds. Today’s 
conditions have been kept firmly in mind, all 
materials called for are available now and 
easy to use—such as the famous Ruberoid 
windproof TITE-ON shingles, Ruberoid Roll 
Roofings and Sidings—and the amazing new 
Stonewall Board that replaces scarce lumber 
and sheet metal items. Send for your free copy . 
of this book today—it’s packed with profit- 
able information for every farmer! 





TONE WALL 


Build with Stonewall Board. Made of imperishable 
asbestos-cement, it is fireproof, rotproof and termite- 
proof. It’s permanent, weather-tight, and requires no 
painting. Stonewall is easy to use! No special skill 
=~ needed to apply it ...the big sheets saw, drill and nail 
>: readily. Best of all, Stonewall is available in any quan- 
tity right now—no priorities, no waiting! 


r———————— —-— SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY ———————-——— 


The RUBEROID Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. sm 


() Please send free book “Profitable Farm Buildings”... and data on Stonewall 
Building Plans. 


C) Who is my nearest Ruberoid dealer? 
Name a a ae 
Address__ einai 


Town 




















Right Over 
The Old Shingles 


OVER-ROOFING gives you 
the strength of two roofs... 
with improved insulation and 
greater resistance to hail and 
storms. Over-roofing protects 
during the job—no nails drop- 
ping in the haymow or feed 
bins. 

Let us send you free work- 
ing blueprints of Red Cedar 
Shingle application. 
Address— 

RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 


Seattle 1, Wn., U. S. A., or Vancouver, Can. 
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A gas-producing powder—Not 3 
Bait. It’s the gas that kills 'em. 
OME WHIFF KILLS RATS INSTANTLY 
Complete directions in each can 
l-Ibh 2.» TE 
6-lbs.. . .$3.00 
25-Ibs. . $10.00 
100-Ibs, . $25.00 
Foot Pump $7.00 
Ask for Cyanogas | 
t Drug, 


At 
Hardware, Seed, 
Feed Stores 


SS 


ChasoaaS 
F<~ AMERICAN CYANAMID KILLS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30-B Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


FALSE T TEETH | 


KLUTCH holds them tighter | 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat | 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists . If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a gen- 
© |. P. INC. 


Box 3104-1, ELMIRA, WN. Y. 


ro SHOES 


Easy—at home. Spread on So-Lc. it wears like leather. For 
all footwear, children’s end grownups’. Also mends tires, 


MEND THE HOLE for 


SPREADS on like butter. Dries tough 
2 overnight. Flexible. Non-skid. Weter- 
(3s preet. Won't come off guaranteed. 


Ys) So-Lo'r 




















erous trial box. 
KLUTCH CoO., 












she gasped, dropping down on the front 
steps and fanning herself with a folded news- 
paper. “Have you heard?--Janie Hopkins 
has joined the WAC!” 

Ma Dunnaway’s rocking chair stopped its 
rhythmic squeak for a moment. “No,” she 
said slowly, “I hadn’t heard. Oh, dear, I 
wonder if it was the right thing to do.” 

Mary peered at her sharply through the 
“T told myself I’'d bet you 


gathering dusk. 
she cried triumph- 


were mixed up in it!” 
antly. 

“Well, not much,” Ma’s disclaimer was 
half-hearted. “I was just tryin’ to get Janie 
interested in somethin’.” 

“She’s interested in this.” Mary assured 
her. “She looks like a different person al- 
ready. Like she’s come back to. life again.” 

“How’s Clarence takin’ it?” Ma Dunn- 
away asked with something of an effort. 

Mary giggled. “He’s going around in a 
sort of daze. When the boys kid him, he just 
shakes his head and says, ‘Women!’ e 

Ma had a fleeting impulse of sympathy 
for Clarence. “Well, he had it coming,” she 
told herself and Mary firmly. 


Jante did look like a 
different person, thought Ma when she went 
over to see her the next evening. Or rather 
like the person she used to be. 

“I’m trying to get all Clarence’s things 
apologized to Ma for con- 


“T’ll be chlled in about 


mended,” she 
tinuing her sewing. 
two weeks.” 

“Are you goin’ to stay on in the house?” 
Ma inquired of Clarence, who lounged on 
the couch, puffing a cigarette. If Clarence 
had been dazed at first, it was plain that he 
had somehow regained his complacency. 

“Not for long,” he assured her. “I’m get- 
ting into the Sea-bees. Can’t let Janie think 
she’s going to win the war by herself. They 
pay big wages, and a fellow gets to see the 
world. Dangerous though —more so than 
bein’ in the army, they say.” 
a sidelong glance at his wife. 

“Oh, Clarence, V’ll be worried to death 
about you!” Janie looked up from her sew- 
ing anxiously. Her eyes wandered to the 
framed photograph of Tom that hung on 
the wall. 

“Well, I declare 
a loss for words, but things were going too 
fast for her. She murmured sincere good 
wishes and offers to help with any packing 
or last-minute preparations, then excused 
herself and went home. 

People were certainly queer, she thought 
amazedly. After the war was over, they might 
really be happy. “But I'll bet Clarence 
never tries to domineer quite so much again,” 
chuckled Ma to herself. 

As she turned into her own front gate 
and went up the path between the sweet 
scented roses, Ma sighed wearily. She was 
thankful for her own little house that stood 
quiet and peaceful in the moonlight—a 
home that was safe from bombings and air 


Clarence cast 


’ Ma was seldom at 


raids. 

“I’m too old for so much uproar and 
changin’ around,” she told Tip, who was 
waiting on the porch, rolled into a compact 
and purring ball. 

Then, remembering the nice young women 
in uniform, and the eager, serious look on 
Janie’s face, she added thoughtfully, “But 
if I was twenty years younger, I don’t know 
but what I’d join them WACS myself.” 

The End 

















A Heating Sensation 
All Over the Nation! 


P| wr 
1944 rama 
Warm Morninc 


COAL HEATER 


AMAZING INTERIOR CONSTRUCTION 
Be Erich Fs See Pe: 
¥Y Hundreds of thou- 
sands throughout 
America now enjoy 
added heating com- 
forts made possible by 
WARM MORNING'S 
amazing, patented, interior 
construction features. Pro- 
Gacee ae abundance'of heat 
nd where you want 
Notes 1ee LBs + Ate tel any kind of coal, 
coke, briquets. Semi-automatic, magazine feed. 
Heats all day and all night without refueling. 
ae with Automatic Draft Control 
GET THE GENUINE—Look for the name, spelled 
W-A-R- 7 = aoa te 
UR DEALER TODAY! 
LOCKE STOVE co. 114 W. 11th, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Lice are getting me 
wn 


e Get a bottle of 
Dr. Hess Liquip 
Louse KILLER 
(costs %4 cent or 
less per bird). 
And next time you 
feed the flock in 
the evening, 
spread a thin film 
of the LouSsE 
KILLER along the 
roosts. It contains 40% nicotine. When 
the birds go to roost, their body heat 
releases fumes from this nicotine that 
kill lice. It is the simple way to destroy 
these pests. See your Dr. Hess Dealer. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc.. Ashland. Ohio 


SUN-PARCHED LIPS 


cooled, soothed, smoothed this 
easy, quick way 


HERE’S an amazingly effective wa} 
our Armed Forces have found to 
relieve parched, peeling, blistered 
lips caused by sun, wind and 
weather. Just apply Chap Stick 
promptly. Chap Stick is made 
especially for the lips. It’s gently 
medicated. Promotes heal- 
ing — lubricates. 
Only 25¢ at 
drug counters. 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, ‘‘Stammering, Its Cause 

and Correction,”” describes the Bogue Unit Method 
for scieutific correction of stammering and stut- 
tering—successful for 43 years. Benj. N. Bogue, 
Dept. 816, Circle Tower, indianapolis 4, Indiana 
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FARM FLOCK 





This two-story Iowa hen house was 
built of non-critical hollow tile. 


4 MODERN There is a 200-acre farm 
HENNERY in Franklin county, lowa, 

where the size of the farm 
flock was increased 600% in a single year. 
Here’s how it was done: 

In February, 1943, George Plagge, the 
tenant operator, went to the landlord with 
a plan. Under their partnership lease, the 
owners investment in land and_ buildings 
was matched by the tenant’s labor and in- 
vestment in machinery. Profits from hogs, 
milk and grain were equally divided. The 
poultry profits went to the tenant, and since 
the hens were consuming a portion of the 
owners grain, he had stipulated that not 
more than 100 birds be kept. 

Plagge wanted to raise more chickens, 
and offered to pay for the extra feed him- 
self. The owner, S. J. Galvin, made a coun- 
ter proposition: why not include poultry in 
the partnership scheme? Why not sell off 
the present flock of average-producing birds, 
buy 1000 or 1500 baby chicks, and keep a 
00 or 800-hen flock? 

rhis meant a larger poultry house. With 
government building limitations and the 
scarcity of lumber this did not look easy. 

Following conferences with extension spe- 
cialists, owner Galvin decided on non-critical 
hollow tile for his building material. He had 
heard some kicks about tile poultry houses, 
particularly that they were neither warm nor 
lry, but he believed it was because they 
werent properly built. By using a vermiculite 
insulating concrete with tile in the floor, roof 
and cavity walls, he was convinced that he 
would have a poultry house warm and dry 
in the winter, cool in summer, and abso- 
utely fire proot. 

[he photo above shows the house after 
the White Rocks had moved in. A two-story 
design was used to keep down construction 
costs and save materials. Total cost for the 
26’ x 62’ building was $2,200, rather an 
expensive “chicken coop” at first glance, but 
owner and tenant are confident that the hens 
will pay their rent. 


POULTRY BREEDING Strains of 
SHORT CUTS poultry with 
high egg 
production and individuality can be estab- 
lished with no more than two weeks a year 
'rap-nesting. The only other considerations 
are yearly purchase of pedigreed cockerel 
chicks and conscientious culling. 
The short cut is based on the scientific 
breeding fact that inheritance of high egg 


LHERSTANN | 
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 STEADFAST and SURE Ro 
It costs so little more to be certain. You will al- q S 
ways be thankful that you gave the choosing of your bE 


family memorial just that much more consideration. 


The Rock of Ages trademark guarantees the lasting Ask your dealer for 
beauty of monuments made of this famous dark Barre proof of permanence 
granite. Send for illustrated book, “How to Choose in any cemetery 
a Memorial”. Free. Address Dept. F-9. 

ROCK OF AGES CORP., Barre, Vermont 


ROCK /AGES “aun 


Woorfonm  <) | -Toxite ea a 


Perfect Wool Wath Spray roosts and other breeding places. Kills red 


Spray brooder mites, bed bugs, biue bugs, fleas and similar 
| Leaves sweaters, blankets, wool- house. pests. Use = common garden sprayer. One treat- 
ens soft, fluffy — really clean. 


ment usually lasts for mon 
Kills germs. For COLDS— Spray thick mist in poultry 
Made bya wool firm. Wetps prevent several wae —& ene shove ° ieee 8 ot nih 
25¢—at notions, art 
needlework, and 


disease. TOXITE LABORATORIES, Box 
housewares depts. 
. 


EVERBEARING “RASPBERRIES 


and other Berry Plants which will fruit 
next summer. Write for FREE Catalog. 


| STERN’s NURSERIES, DEPT. F, GENEVA, WN. Y. 













WOOLFOAM CORP. 
16 West 20th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 





You SAVE when you 
buy. You SAVE when 
you bake, with... 


Clabber Girl 


ER OGIR: AARON, 
CLABBER GIRL goes wi 


the best of everything, for baking “Se ran, AY. Pc al 


CLABBER GIRL 
Caking Jouwder 





HULMAN ¢ 2 TE 








IDEAS -for modernizing 
farm homes 


READY NOW — * 

This helpful 

16-page booklet. Prac- 

tical plans and ideas for using 
tested wonder-working panels 
available after Victory. Shows 
how to re-cover cracked ceilings, 
beautify kitchens, baths, finish 
new rooms, plan a farm office, 
storage room, more closets. Any- 
one handy with tools can do the 
job easily and quickly. Send for 
FREEcopy—mailthecouponbelow! 


UPSON PANELS 


STRONG-GBILT + KUVER-K RAK 
OUBL-THIK FIBRE TILE 


THE UPSON COMPANY 





| 208 Upson Point, Lockport, New York | 
| Send me your FREE Booklet — ‘How to Remodel! 

| Interiors For Pleasure— For Utility 
| Neme — i 
1 j 
| Address - | 
I City State j 
L a 
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in every battle »... doing 
vital jobs ... unfailingly 
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ONE-MAN TRACTOR SAW 


Turn wood lots into cash; help save other fuels FREE 
to win the war. Use Ottawa—fastest cuttin 
easiest way. Cuts large and small logs, fells 800K, 
—_ Thousands in use. Built tolest with 
ial heavy stiff saw blade. Positive safety Price f Ling 


om control, driven from any power take-o 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., D-917 Forest Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 
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production ability depends upon these char 


acters: early sexual maturity, no broody 


period during pullet year, no winter pause in 
production of more than eight days, a large 


number of eggs per month, and ability to 


September, 1944 


lay late in the year. Each character is in- | 
dependently inherited. 

The poultryman picks a breeder who 
seems to have what he wants to introduce 
into his own flock. He may even make a 
cross of this strain with his own so that 
results can be studied. !f satisfactory he 
buys 25 wing-banded pedigreed chicks each 
year, and mates them with selected hens | 
from his own flock. From this special mat- 
ing cockerels for the home flock are pro- 
duced 

The most important thing is the careful 
selection of hens to mate to the pedigreed 
males. Some time during the year, prefer- 
ably in February, traps are put into perhaps 


two adjoining pens in the house. This gives 


and 


a chance to get egg cycles, egg size 
bedy weight. It is desirable that hens lay 
at least three consecutive days without a 
skip. Egg size should be about 24 to 26 oz. 
io the dozen, and shell texture must be good. 
Early maturity must be previously deter- 
mined by culling, but this should not be 
carried too far. It is safe to take out the 
first 100% that lay as being too early and 
too small in body size. The last 10% are re 


jected as being too slow. 

All birds that go broody are 
all that have a neck molt are 
In August or early September the final cull- 
ing is made, still laying are the 
persistent individuals that will have the best 


rejected, and 


thrown out. 


and hens 
records, 

remain are selected the 
hens best males from the 25 
purchased cockerels. From the matings aré 
males for the general flock. 
scientific that will in- 
production, yet gives a chance to 


that 
to mate to the 


From those 


produced the 
it is 4 procedure 


rease egg 
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retain individuality of the strain through | 
selection. The program means wise use of | 


the 

chased yearly from the pedigree breeders of 
country 

When ordering 


usually 


the 
the pedigreed chicks, the 

families 
the weak 


breeder is able to select 


that are particularly strong in 
points of the home flock. Improvement can 


be very rapid. 


G. T. Klein 








“Take it easier, Danielson—remember 
when you get to Germany you'll be sup- 
ported by tanks and planes!” 


thousands .of pedigreed cockerels pur- 
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DON'T 
FORGET MY 
FIGHTING 
INS 





Your horses and mules are fighting a grim battle 
on war's food production front. See that they have 
the two-way protection of Collar Pads to prevent 
lay-off from sore shoulders and slow-downs from 
Collar Choke.* To produce food to win the war— 
keep the home plows turning. 












Ta-pat-eo 


COLLAR PADS 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
GREENFIELD. ONO 


* HOLDS COLLAR OFF 
THROAT FOR FREE 
BREATHING UNDER LOAD 








PTT and Yeapy Pal ’ 
GHA GARDEN TRACTORS 


@ 1 to 9 H.P. Circulars on request. War 
limits production—We supply repairs 
for all SHAW Tractors sold in our 
40 years in business. 


BUILD YOUR OWN RIDING 
TRACTOR - “WAR HORSE” 


using old auto parts, powered by 2 H.P. 
or larger air-cooled engine; or walking type 
Garden Tractor ‘» to 3 H.P. or convert 
truck or auto into Farm Tractor. Each with 
steel or rubber tires; will plow, 
cultivate. Plans for building, in 
few hours, any one of above, post- 
paid for $1.00 (state which 
wanted) or all 3 for $2.00. 
Money Back Guarantee! 


SHAW MFG.C0D., 2609 Front St. 
Galesburg, Kansas 
668C North 4th St., Columbus,O. 
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ESPALIER FRUIT TREES 
For centuries the delight of gardens in European 
countries. Now available in America. They produce 
delicious fruit right at your own doorstep. 
Write for FREE Catalog on Fruit Trees, 
Shrubs, and Roses. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. F, Geneva, N. Y. 


Berries, 








Miniature Mask for = 
and HAY FEVER 


Hay fever sufferers wear to keep from breathing pellet. 
Handy as a pair of glasses! For best protection keep moult 
closed and breathe thru nose. Wear when handling grait 
Cn RO a Se 

when sweeping, dusting, cleaning furnace. DUPOR Ne. | 
Mask weighs | oz. Has 9 sq. in. filter. Get folder FREE! 
H. S. COVER, Dept. F, South Bend, ind. 


“GOLDEN JUBILEE YEAR, 1694-1944 
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To Millions of People all over the World means Willys 


OPEN MEETING 


four inone 


the same form of government and the same | 


laws which were in effect when it took at 
least seven hours to cross the average county. 
Let us forget political party lines and 
ther such things for awhile, and try to 
function as one united nation instead of 48 
separate countries until this war is won. 
(nd then let those who have done the actual 
fighting have a say in how the country shall 
run 







Baxter Springs, George F. Hartman 
Kan. 


he principles of justice and liberty, 
which should underlie ail government, | 
are precisely the same whether we travel | 








attle , ; 
ne in the 400-miles-per-hour airplane or the 
vent 2-miles-per-hour ox-cart.— Ed. 
from 
jar— COYOTE ROUND-UP e e e You ask how 
vyotes tell ripe watermelons from green 
nes. A coyote scratches the rind with his 
e-nails. If the outer green coloring slips 
readily, the melon is ripe. 
Standish, Cal. Mrs. L. F. Dozier | 
| dumb brute uses his fang tooth in 
his scratch test on the rind. e 
Orr Yuma, Ariz. J. W. Longsteth | / Light Truck 
REE | 
LoaD coyote will not always pick a real | 
dint Snes some Soeeeys ddan ¥ Passenger Car 
4 where the melon was not ripe enough to suit 
ORS him, so he would pick another. [I always / Li ht Tract r 
thought that they test their melons by smell g °o 


Lone 


{lbuquerque, N. M. Chester H. Gibson 
When the pig-tail turns brown, the melon 


- ripe. Perhaps the coyote learned this vears 


¥ Power Plant 





















3? Plympton, Mass. Eugene A. Wright | Fs Jy 7 PO WER HE 
noxous $s, 
__ss Down in Southern Maryland the turtles | brin $ vou one cust 
| ilso eat watermelon, and never make a mis- | 95 | places where other 
take é a Wield ie| of mowers won't. Trims 
ie. , . : , close to buildings, 
—— Washington, D.C. Dr. S. C. Hopkins | under fences. Does 
/ the work of 8 men. 
é J This clears up everything very nicely. | = propenes, 
Ed @ Small, light and easy _ easy to ‘handle. 
: : ma to wear. Assures hear- | ' 
yea ED e e e The soldiers : vote ica’s precision ing normal conversation y 36” SICK LE BAR 
bill gives lots of food for thought. Colored hearing test clearly, even whispers. | ony 4 
soldiers are not jim-crowed when it comes instruments ore WRITE today for “New | Cuts 1) inches from groun 
) paying taxes, and are — = _ —" MadebyMaico Experience in Hearing”. Write for details and prices. 
l war that s SI ose eing ought CTS 
or ms edom, ot Peg nage 3 gla THE m A LV c A S OMPANY JARI PRODU a ! — 
hem from voting. Why? Any man, regard- 2652 ie — Gopt. 30%, 2908 — ~ . 
















s of race color or creed, who is good 


eS agit a ee Tew’ OTTAWA WOOD SAW 


Lonesome PARMA Kz 


EES that country. ¥ 4 k $1 On > 
uae Sycamore, Va. Virginia E. Jackson ; wood sawing | Since Pe sain ELEcrric FENCER 
oduce n » YOUR PARMAK DEALER or 


VOTING IS EASIER e e e What's wrong 
a vith the people of the good a4: S. A:T a \" 


N. If they don’t like the government they helped i) j Low 


» make, why don’t they go to Japan or Ger- 


Y. 
¢ iany and live where they wouldn't dare 








itself quickly. oe 
moved while attached. Big 2 PARKER-McCRORY MFC.CO_ KANSAS CITY, MO. 
heavy blade. FREE details. 

OTTAWA MFG. CO. | - ee TS 
W917 Oak Ave. Ottawa, Kans. | 












omplain about everything under the sun? 
It's my honest-to-gosh opinion that if peo- 







wh B ick, easy. Just rub it on. 
who are raving about this and that will J Pp Quick 
: il 1 ortable Milker Ec 
uckle down and use that mis-spent energy v, potas s Fcemey se ie ha 2 eh ne 





» help win the war, victory will come sooner. 
Drexel, Mo. Laura Groves 


= factory. The Moss Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Remalal by MOSCO 
BE SURE—PLANT THIS FALL 


= STRAWBERRIES 













Pioneer Mfg. Co. 
Dept. MM-94,West Allis, Wis 


lf we hadn't complained in 1776, we'd 
still be an English colony. The right of 








complaint is guaranteed by the Consti- 


tution, which calls it “freedom of speech.” rree Book # 
\ll progress is the result of constructive | 








. - UNT BIRDS, ANIMALS, FISH ideal 
dissatisfaction. Without complaining. | Mou Faslans Taxidermy. Tela bow to leur, Dlo’t wait‘until spring Jit sure of your plants atty 4 on 
Used in homes lL, ’ : “6 Mee homo Oy poll to qeent | ment. More fully Scoctined in cur (a2 catalog. yt 4 
puPOR Ne. ! there wouldn't even be an “Open Meet- | skins and furs. Great for and BO’ A | im tati bulbs, Phiox, Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens, Fruit plants of 
' a : money time. NOW all kinds. Write NOW. 
on ing.” Any complaints ?— Ed. | Fae Taxidermy, Dept’ ses, | Ackerman Nurseries, 60 Lake St., Bridgman, Michigan 
ene, 
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IT’S YOUR PATRIOTIC DUTY TO 


KILL RATS! 


Rats causing terrific damage 
and spreading disease 
Rats are destroying millions of dollars 
worth of precious food, property and 
are spreading disease. An easy and 
quick way to kill rats is with K-R-O. 
K-R-O is made from red squill—a 
raticide recommended by the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture because it effec- 
tively kills rats. Safe to use around 
livestock or poultry. 
Ask for K-R-O at = — s or 
feed dealer. K-R-O ( 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Ih-F- 


KILLS RATS ONLY 


Stop Working for Others 
We Start You in Business — 


supply stocks and equip- —- 
ment on credit—teach Sales AoA 
Methods’ that —— 

have enabled in- 
experienced 
people to ac- 
quire wealth, 
fine homes, 
farms, automobiles. Many in 
same locality over 25 years—hundreds average $3000- 
$5000 annual business year after year. People buy 
Rawleigh’s 200 Home Necessities because they give 
big values for the money. Our 52 years reputation 
and “‘try-before-you-buy’’ plan helps to make easy 
sales. Some 40 million sold last year proves enor- 
mous market. Now openings for more new Dealers. 
First come, first served. nog ore men selected, 
First send for convincin, 

The W. T. Rawieigh Co., Dept. 1 -FIN Freeport, Ill. 
































THIS GREAT BooK 












Every farmer, ev 
lover of boreelies 
should ae deve acopy of it. This amaz- 

k tells how to know horses— 
caves to break them — how to train 
them — bow to make money as & 
master horseman, Write for & toda 
— FREE, together with my speci 
offer of a course in Anima! Breeding 
ar oe ey you. If a’ Riding. the 

o ag aS = 
Dots today—now. You'll 


BEERY ¥ SCHOOL Or RORSEMAN SEE 
- leasant Hill, Ohio 





























14 and 20 feet sawing 
lengths. Patented Mechaa- 
teal Feed, accurate set works and 
positive dogs. Use tractor or old 
engine for low cost power. Thousan 
r commercial sawing. ee} for itself 
st card today for FREE booklet, 
r’* and Ca! of Woodworking 
Equipment. BELSAW MACHINERY CO. 
Dept. 1813-H 3542 Main Street, Kansas City 2, Mo. 


BIG BATTERIES 
FOR WIND AND DELCO PLANTS 

rteetuee DEALERS WANTED 
JUMBO MFG. CO. SPENCER IA 



















MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 
Practical nurses are needed in every 
community . . . doctors rely on them 
... patients appreciate their cheer- 
ful, expert care. You can learn prac- 
tical nursing at home in spare time. 
Course endorsed by physicians. 45th 
yr. Earn while learni 
School not required. Men, women, 18 to .. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSIN 
Dept. 79, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago o Mi. 

Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
Name ‘ 
ee OO 


rite now 
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THE FARMERS’ TRADING POST 








STARTED (PULLETS 


‘WHITE LEGHORNS 


White Rocks or New Hamps 


Geed Breeds For More Eggs and Bigger E 









PULLETS-EACH in 100 lots 
Partly raised (4 wks. eld) 30c 0} S32 
Jr. Partly Raised (3 te 4 wk.) 26c 28c 
Range size (well feathered 46c 49c 
Jr. Range Size (10 to 15 days younger) 36c—,isC3'98C 
% Raised. 6ic 64c 
Jr. Ready-te-Lay Age........ $2.00 $2.58 
Yearling Pullets | 1.75 2.00 












All prices subject to chenre. ot Brive anle 
Also Ghee, © R FREE 


i St., Greenville, Ohic. 


— fer 64; 4c fer 32. 
straight run chickens 
hi uc rcker’ s IMPERIAL Breeding Farms, 911 















From Winners Nat'l Egg Championships 
Over 2,000 Pedigreed 300-357 males in our 

1944 Matings to INSURE YOU MORE EGGS 
—GREATER PROFITS. Compare our Blood- 


tested-Appreved Breeding and low prices. STRAIGHT PULLET 
+s ~ = RUN CHICKS 


IMMEDIATE-FUTURE DELIVERY 
STANDARD QUALITY—Price per 100 $30 $] 7# 
$.C. Big Type English Leghorns . 


White or Barred Rocks, Reds, Wrandttes, 9 14 
Buff Orpingtons..... $ 40 $ 40 
Heavy Ass’ ta $7.90. Lt. Ass’td $6.40 
Lt. Ass’td Cockerels $3.00 
For AAA Mating wat = per chick. Cash with aon" genteale. coo 
Shipments FO per 100 deposit. 100% Live Delivery. 


F E Catalog. 
Bagby Poultry paca Box 605-K, ‘Sedalia, Mo. 






Prompt Service — Low 
For 14 consecutive years MORE people have 
bought Colonia] Chicks than any other 
Kind! All leading breeds. U. 8. rn 
roved— U. 8. Pullorum Tested. 
+ it esired. HYBRIDS, also. 
Forcast. 4 o-~4 FARMS 
colorado; Cuttenae, Rw | mai Shenandoah, somal 
Marion, Ohio; Wich i Sweetwater, 


WHITE LEGHORN 


AAA Started Pullets pn 


It pays to buy the best. Over 25 pop- 
ular breeds. Bargain prices. Send cash $ 
in full. Prompt Service. Catalog ren 


FREE. We brood thousands of Start- 
ed Pullets weekly. Cockerels $2.95. 


DvusO!ISs tga os immediate ir Barred, Baden 


Rocks, $9.95 a90; Pullets $12.95; Cockerels’ $8.9 

Big English W ite, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas $9. o3 5 
Pullets $18.95; Cockerels $3.95; Heavy Mixed 
8.9! $8.45: Mixed Cockerels (heavy) 
b -95; Heavy Mixed and sex guarantee) $7.05; Seconds 


Dubois County Hatchery, gO 570-C, Huntingburg, Indiana. 
CARNEY CHICKS for immediate delivery. Kocks, Reds, 
Wyandottes $10.00—100; Pullets $13.95; Cockerels 
$10.00; White or Brown Leghorns, Anconas $10.45— 
100; Pullets $21.00; Cockerels $3.75; White, Buff 
Minorcas $12.45—100; Pullets $23.00; Cockereis $5.45. 
Heavy Assorted $9.00, Light Assorted $9.00; Heavy 
Mixed $8.75; Seconds $4.45. 
Carney Hatchery. Box 14-C, Shelbyville, Indiana 


SALEM CHICKS for immediate delivery. Barr Buff, 
White Rocks, Reds, Bagge ae ioe Cane Hy 95 per 
100; Pullets $12.95; Cockereis $9.95. ig Legion 
White, Brown, Buff a, Pee $9.95 100; 

5; Cockerels $3.95. Heavy Mixed 52-43: 
Light Mixed Se. 45; Heavy Mixed no sex guarantee 


Seconds $3. 

Salem Hatchery, Box 10-C, Salem, Indiana 
DAVIS CHICKS for immediate delivery. 

k Reds 











rred, White, 
8, Wyandottes, Orpingtons 9.95—100; 
Pullets $12.95; Cockerels $9.95. White or Brown Leg- 
horns, Anconas $10.45—100; Pullets $19.95; Cockereis 
$3.95. White Minorcas 9.95—100; Pullets $18.95; 
Cockerels it AL Heavy ixed $8.95; Seconds $3.75. 
AAA Grade ec © chick more. Catalog Free. 

Davis Poult ‘arm, Route 17-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 


CONRAD CHICKS for immediate delivery. Barred, White, 
Buff Rocks, Reds, bt ae tg $10.00 per 100; eee 
$13.95; Cockerels $10.00. English White, Brown Leg- 
horns, Black Minorcas $10.00 per 100; Pullets $18.95; 
Cockerels $3.45. Heavy Mixed $7.95; Assorted Heavy 
Cockerels $8.50; Heavy Mixed, no sex guarantee $7.50; 
- 5; -95. rns Jackson 
County Hatchery, Box 14-C, Seymour, Indiana 

CHICK ee ee ec vigorous, blood foated: 
give two choices; 00% live delivery; ocks 

Reds, Wyandottes, RE, Minorcas, $6.95; puilets, 
ono. 95. Austra- bee White, Buff, sage Leghorns, 








6.95; pullets, $11.85. Heavy assorted 6.45; mixed 
pn $5.90; surpius cockerels, $3. go: leftovers, 
$2. pa catalog. Order direct. 


95. Send money order. 

Duncan Hatchery, Springfield, Missouri 
WHY PAY BIG vmveser Millions of Sunshine Chicks go 
all over the U. S. Annually, save our customers money 
and make wonderful layers. Popular Breeds. Blue Ribbon 
Matings sired by Males from 200 to 340 bit | -O.P. 
Hens. U. S. Approved and Pullorum Tested. See how 
much you can save. Catalog Free. 

Sunshine Hatcheries, Box 1022-3, Corvdon, Indiana 
WHILE THEY LAST—thousands weekly. Free catalog 
gives prices, FOB terms, guarantees, etc. Bloodtested 
" White Leghorns, Anconas, Minorcas, 
$8.40. Pullets 145 45. 3 to 4 week Started White Lex- 
horn Pullets $26.95. Rocks, Red, Orpingtons, Wyan- 
dottes, $8.40. Pullets $11.80. Heavy assorted $6.95 
Surplus cochesere $3.95. Prices 100 - Send money- 
order. Squaredeal Hatche ery, Springfield, ine ssouri. 
SEYMOUR cnicKs for tmmediate ae. 

White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, agrees Beit $0" ae 
100; Pullets $13.95; Cockerels $10.00. English White, 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas $10.00 per 100; Pul 
$18.95; Cockerels $3.45. Heavy Mixed $7.95; Heavy 
Mixed (no sex guarantee) $7.50; As gun? heavy cockerels 
$8.50; Light ixed $7.95; Seconds $4 

Seymour Hatchery, Box 47-C, Fao Indiana 














peta ag TIME—White horns, $8.45. Pullets, $12.50. 
3 7 —— started hite Leghorn Pullets, $26.95. 
Rocks, eds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $8.40. Pullets, 


$11.80. yo assorted, $6.9 Surplus Assorted, $3.95. 
Special grades higher. ‘ree “catalog gives our FOB terms, 
guarantees, etc. Send Money Orde 

Thompson Hatchery, Springfield, Missouri 
STOUFFER’S FAMOUS CHICKS U. 3S. Approved. Immedi- 
ate delivery. Prepaid. Barred, White «ks, White Lexg- 
horns, $11.90 per 100; Brown Leghorns, Reds, Orpinr- 
tons, Eo ziants, oe 90; Heavy Mixed, $9.90; Sec- 
onds, $5.95: Stouffer's Hatche ery, Lena, Illinois. 
BUSH'S ee eee ABA men oe breeds. Thou- 
sands weekly urplus broiler — $2.95. 100 
English White saat Started Pulle =  waska $24.50 
up. Send money order. Bush Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 











BUSH Hatchery, 551-1, Clinton, Mo. 
of BOOTH CHICKS 


— Run For MORE EGGS and GREATER PROFITS get 
our big money making strains. From one of Ameri- 

SE EXED ca's finest poultry breeding institutions. 

CHICKS $1 per 100 books order. FREE CATALOG. 


BOOTH FARMS, be: 705-K. Clinton, Mo. “WJ.é., 


CHICKS%30 DaysTrial 
Ae) 














guarantee. Money refunded on any chicks 

not true to breed. No need to take chances. 

You get 30 days to make sure chicks are as 

represented. Male or acmmagg pag —— 

ed. Low prices. All varie’ Blood Tested. 
Buying plan. BARGA iN, ‘Prices * % CHK MANUAL rnee. 
MISSOURI STATE HATCHERY. Box 966, SUTLER. MO. 


_T 4 Months Old Barred Sode—Ganed 


Cross—N. H. Reds. Lay in about 30 
days. Blood-tested breeders. Beauti- 
fully developed. 
$1.35 each—12 or more. 
50% deposit, balance C. O. D. Can ship at once. 
GLEN OAK POULTRY FARMS, Box 1388P, Trenton, N. J. 


Why meat worry? Crow  squabs, 













ready to eat or sell in 25S 
DAYS. Royal squabs sell at 
POULTRY TOPS, large profit. Write today for 


FREE BOOK war food starter, low prices, easy 
directions, modern success on gee of money- 
making breeders in every Sta 


RICE FARM, 300 H. .. ‘oe Mass. 


5500 W. Leghorns 4 and 5 mo. old, 
healthy, tested, range grown, R. O. P. 
sired, large type, well grown, iced fair, 
prompt del. Our 52 year. 


PINE HATCHERY & FARM, STOCKTON, N. J. 





CLOVER VALLEY CHICKS, U. 8S. Approved—Pullorum Con- 
trolled. Thousands wee kly. Free Catalog. 
Clover Valley Poultry yarn, Box 77-C, Ramsev, Indiana 
STARTED PULLETS—White Leghorns, white Romans, Hy- 
brids—‘‘Partly Rais sed,"” **Range Biss ° Raised’’ and 
‘Jr. Ready-to-Lay.’ (25c¢ up). talox ree. Imperial 
Breeding Farms, Dept. 9-555, seaeneiitn, Ohio. 
21 PUREBRED panty dion 6 Hybrids as hatched or 
sexed. Hatches tales, ek. 

ayne Hatchery, Wayne City, Il! 


DUCKLINGS. Mammoth Pekins, most meat tor least feed 
White runners, highest known egg producers. ‘ 
Harry Burnham, North Collins, N. Y. 














FARMS 

Oe OO GOOD 
HOMESITES—$200. Terms to Suit. In _ California’s love- 
liest — spot on wooded shores of beautiful Morro 

Luis Obispo County. Enjoy future independ 
ence here. Excellent soil and water, wonderful fishing, 
boating, bathing, etc. Grow fruits, "vegetables, poultry. 
Government Project near by makes every homesite excel- 
lent investment. Write for full particulars. Stuart (tto, 
Owner, 6560 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


STROUT’S BIG FALL FARM CATALOG JUST OUT! i100 
pages of bargains—from Maine to Fla., west to Texas. 
California & Oregon. _—— today for ‘this money-saving 
time-saving book. Fre a 
Strout Realty, 255-FB “ath Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Pe sed FARM SASentns- Washington, Minnesota, Montana, 











Idaho, ‘on, No pendabie cro ps favorable 
climate, rite for p lists describing typical 
f 8. Sysckty which state 

‘aw. 40 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 





FARM LAND ANDO STOCK RANCHES. Opportunities in 
heey tr Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Dakotas, Minnesota. 
For peg yop ge E. . Duncan, Dept. 928, Great 
Northe Railwa Paul Minnesota. 

CANADA LANDS-F REE INFORMA TION. New Homes— 
Fertile soil—future security. Canadian National Railways, 
Dept. M, 335 Robert. St. Paul 1, 

OZARK LANDS for all purposes. Actual River frontages. 
5 acres $90.00 and upwards. Free list and literature. 

















Hubbard, 236 Grossman Bidg., Kansas City, Kansas. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
NEw WRrTers a to re-write ideas in newspapers, 


books. Splendid opportunity to 





“HOW TO RAISE POULTRY FOR PROFIT.’’ This free book 
reveals successful ge poultry raising secrets prac- 
ticed for years b; arry Lamon, origins author- 
ity—explains methods, tells how hundreds were helped to 
greater income. Help agg and mesnoce Government now! 
Learn at home quickly, asily, at low cost. Get facts. 
Write for Free Book Today. No obligation. National Poul- 
try Institute, Dept. 60-% Adams Center, New York 


into’’ ee writing field. May bring you up to 
$5.00 per hour spare time. Experience unnecessary. 
i Free details. No obligation. Postcard 


w ils. 
will do. Comfort Writer’s Service, 210-E South Seventh 
St. Mo._ 
YARNS: All wool; 2-3-4 ply. Unexcelled quality. Free 
nm 


samples and directions uy direct, save money. 
Bartlett Yarn Mills, Box 2, Harmony, Maine. 








PULLETS—Hens—Hanson’s World Record and Tom Barron 
Breeding, 354-egg-sired stock. Range Grown. Inspection 
ial’’! Order August 


privilege, 100% live el Mas 
and September Pullets, any aoe to profit from 
Catslog F 


High ege Prices this fall. 
Lemmen Leghorn Farm, Box 1104-F, Holiand, Michi¢an. 
GRIFFITH CHICKS BRED 25 years. Make Extra Profitable 
Layers. uick Maturing broilers. Immediate Delivery. 
eer 100 Prepaid. Big type White Leghorns $8.95. Barred 
White Rocks Reds, yandottes, Orpingtons, Leg-Rox 


$8.95. Free Catalog 
Griffith's Hatchery, Box 501, Fulton, Missouri. 








SAVE 50% on Cigarettes. Write today for your Free 
Catalog trial offer. 
Sidn Ram, 59 "West Monroe, M- 42. Chicago 3. Illinois. 


SINVENTO u **—100 
‘*Record of Invention’’ free; advises on ‘patenting, selling 
inventions. Ladermann, Tribune Bidg., York 
LL geht Appa You a ne practical invention for 

so, write Chartered Insti- 
= of ‘American Inventors, Dent. 83. Washington, a Cc 
PATENTS SECURE ED. low Cost, Reasonable term Book 
and advice free. F. ndolph, Registered Patent Attor- 
ney, Dept. 371, A D. C. 
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PHOTO FINISHING 








SENSATIONAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! Send snapshot 

r negative. this ad, and 3c. We'll send you a beautiful 

niargement! Or, Kodak roll developed with 16 

rantead deckled-edge fade-proof prints or 8 double- 

ze prints 25c! Special! From your negatives, 16 

regular-size or & Double-Size reprints, 25c! Satisfaction 

uaranteed Immediate service jo delay. Write for 
Free Mailers Free premium offers. 

American Studios, Dept 402, La Crosse, Wis 
HIGHEST QUALITY VELOX REPRI NTS, 2c each—Double 
size prints 3c each. Rolls developed and 8 double size 
prints or & regular size and one professional oil colored 
enlargement (your choice) 25c. 16 years’ prompt, reliable 
service Snapshot Finishers, Box 191-C, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Address package to Dept. O if you want double 
size prints 


GooD NEWS CAMERA FANS! Now— Ray’ ‘Ss can again in- 











jude Free Enlargements. Any 8&8 exposure roll developed 
ind printed—including a 5x7 panelled Raycraft (exclusive 
vith Ray's Enlargement—or 2 Kaytone Prints of each 
ood negative 25c. Pre-war quality and price. Leaders 
since sea. Free Booklet, ‘‘How to take good pictures.’’ 
Just clip ad. 

Ray's Photo Service, F, Ray Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis 
ide FILM OFFERS—Roil developed, 8 beautiful en- 
arged prints (deckled if desired); or 16 brilliant ‘*Life- 
time prints, or 8 sparkling prints plus 2 fadeproof 
enlargements. Pre-war quality and price—25c. Fast serv- 


Free mailers. 
47, May Studios, 


< uality 
rintable 


guaranteed. 


Credit for un- 
atives. Dept. - 


La Crosse, Wi 











NO DELAY! PICTURES RETURNED IMMEDIATELY. Fight 
exposure rolls developed with two prints each or one 
Enlargement each negative—only 25c coin. Special! 
Coupon on Beautiful 8x10 Enlargement given each 25c 


Details and Film Mailers Free on Request. 

Photo Service, 433 Moen Bldg , LaCrosse, Wis. 
QUICK PHOTO SERVICE. Low Prices. Cussempocs Work. 
Roll developed with 8&8 prints and two enlargements, or 
16 prints—25c. Bargain reprints: send Ph quantity aver 
list Finerfotos, Drawer L-898, Minneapolis, Min 

63c CUSTOM FINISHING FOR 25c—8 exposure rolls. Pan: 
el-Packet-Prints, free enlargement or premium coupon 
Miniatures enlarged. 

Syncrosnap Process, Box 137A, Utica, N. Y. 


TWO SETS OF ‘‘DECKLEDGE PRI —, with every roll 














finished —25¢e. Very finest qual t; Yeckledge reprints 2c 
ach. Brown Photo Company, 10.46 Emerson, Minne- 

apolis, _ Minnesota. 

SAMPLE SNAPSHOTS. Mail this Ad and Two choice 


negatives for samples deckled snaps in free photo album, 
and film mailers on return. Include 3c 








Low Price list 
stamp Artisto Studios, Box 119-H, Rockford, IHinois. 
AT LAST! ROLL DEVELOPED, all your snapshots hand 

jored as beautiful as actual color photography, 5c 
Hand colored reprints 4c each—12 for 5c. 

National Photo Art. Janesville 12, Wisconsin 

FREE! Send negative, this ad for beautiful 4x6 En- 
largement (Stamp appreciated). 16 sparkling prints, 2 
Hollywood enlargements from roll or negatives 25c 


Lifetone Studios, Dept. 932, Des Moines, iowa. 


EVERY PICTURE AN ENLARGEMENT: 38 sparkling deck- 
116 size 





SHORTHORNS 


THE PROFIT BREED 





Remember - YOU SELL BEEF BY THE POUND 


Do you want bigger packer checks ? Raise Short- 
horns—the breed that won International Live 
Stock Exposition Champion group awards 3 out 

of the last 5 times because of top quality, more 
weight. Sho thorns respond to greater wartime 
demands for more meat, more milk. Send for 
FREE Booklet ‘‘Farm Security with Short- 
horns."’ Get list of thousands of bseadeve. 

Write to American Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn 
| Dept. M 307—Union Stook Yards, Chicago 9, litinols 


yard 





; Help National Defense by producing meat in your back 
RAISING DOMESTIC RABBITS 
Old and Youn ng can ge it. Send 25¢ for Booklet and 


Literature to 
American Rabbit and ‘avy Rees Ass'n. Colorade Springs, Colo. 
‘““twin-purpose,’’ quality sheep. 


BUY SHROPSHIRES—ihe 

Unexcelled for meat and wool combined. Easy-keepers, 
hardy, good grazers. Beautiful Ww. ec. Lambs fatten read- 
ily. Record percentage twins. rite for colorful booklet, 
breeder directory. merican Registry Associa- 
tion, Lafayette 10, Ind 

oO. t. C. CHESTER White —_ pues Sows, 
no kin, 





mM AA. 





Gilts, Pigs, 





prolific. Grow your 
red Sciota, Illinois. 
ABORTION VACCINE—government licensed strain 19— 


saves calves, 


builds clean herds ree literature. Kansas 
City Vaccine Co., Mo 


Dept. 10. Kansas City 15, 





RAISE MONEYMAKING ANGORA RABBITS. Wool $0 
pound. Plenty markets. Cash income Future prospects 
bright. Particulars free. White's Rabbitry, Marion, Ohio. 





CHIN-CHIN GIANT CHINCHILLAS. King of Rabbi _ Most 





ledge Eniargements and cou developed 25c¢ coin; beautiful fur. Small investment. Large profit. Fre illus- 
or smaller; enlarge reprin c. trated booklet. Willow Brook mr Ss P ht e, Pa, 
; Enlarge Photo, Box 791B, Boston, Mass nasi wit Fa =, rt 8, eliersvi ! Pa 
DATED ONE DAY SERVICE—ROLL DEVELOPED. 16 High- 
oss guaranteed prints, premium coupon, 25c. 8 by Yo" DOGS 


col red enlargement. 
si amera-Snaps, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Photo Button with 16 


Box A-977- 





FREE! Best snapshot on attractive 
prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty premiums. 
Novel-Ad Company, A-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 





TWO BEAUTIFUL PRINTS from each picture on roll 25c. 
Twenty-three years of satisfied customers. Quick service. 





Lens Photos, Dept. X3 Janesville, Wis. 
YOUR Favorite kodak pictures enlarged, size 5x7, 10c; 
rhree for quarter, coin Send best negatives (film) today. 
Dept. 71, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Address G eppert Studios, 














1 ugha ENLARGEMENT from each picture on sen 
Cut Kate Photos, Dept. K4, Janesville, Wi 
EDUCATIONAL 
WHY DON'T be ay WRITE? Writing short stories, articles, 


>» you to earn extra money. In your spare 
‘you w write the way newspaper men learn 
Free ‘‘Writing Aptitude Test’’ tells whether 
goog qualities essential to suc- 


etc will enab 

time we teach 
by writing 
you possess the 








essful writing Write Newspaper Institute of 
America, Suite 593-M, on Park Avenue, New York, 16, 
N. Y Se . 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and self-instruction books, 
slightly used. Sold Rented, xxchanged. All subjects. 
satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used courses. Com- 
lete information and 92-page illustrated bargain catalog 
Free Write, Nelson Company, Dept. 2-11, Chicago 4. 





BE A LIVESTOCK EXPERT! Learn at home, 
Make 


in spare time. 
more money by 


New, low-cost Course now ready 

learning to feed, treat, and handle livestock successfully. 
Details Free Write Dr. David Roberts’ Practical Home 
Veterinary School, Dept. C-1522, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 








BE AN “AUCTIONEER. A pleasant, profitable occupation. 
Send for free catalog and how to Home Study 
Course Fred Reppert School of Auctioneering, Box 11, 
Decatur, Indiana 

DO You LIKE HORSES? Learn to break colts; gait show 
horses; teach circus tricks; train stock horses. Become 
xpert. Doctor book free. Write : 

mae Animal Lovers Inc., Bx. F-111, Tarzana, Calif. 





MAKE UP TO $25-$35 A WEEK as a trained ~ practical 


Booklet free. 





nurse. Learn quickly at home. e 
y Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. F-8, Chicago. 
SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 
SAVE A YEAR—PLANT THIS FALL. Yellow, Red and 
Black Raspberries Thorniess Boysenberries, Dewberries, 
all in 1 year and 2 year bearing size. Everbearing Black- 
berries, Strawberries, Fruit Trees, etc. All high quality 
northern grown Nursery Stock. Write for Prices and 

Free Full Color Folder. 


Westhauser Nurseries, Box R91, Sawyér, Michigan. 











NOTICE: Uniess otherwise stated, buyer of trained hunting dove pays ez- 
press charges both ways on dogs rotten ou Sor refund of purchase price and 
returna must be made within period specified. 

COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, RABBIT AND 
ombination Hunting ounds: — shipped for trial. 
Write for free literature e showing pictures sae breed- 
ing. State dog interested K UCKY 

ONHOUND KENNEL, Paducah, te ne 


COON HUNTERS—I AM THE CHAMPION COON HUNTER 
OF KENTUCKY. Have trained Coonhounds for 23 years 
Male or Female. Red-Bones; Biue- Ticks; Black-Tans. 
Open and —— trailers. 3 to 5 years old. Absolutely 
broke Tr Write for prices. J. N. Ryan, Famous 
Casnhownd , By Murray, Ky. 
$18.00 BUYS 2-YEAR-OLD FULL BLOODED COON-HOUND. 
Have several hunted last season, treeing nicely, shipped 
c.0.D. or will furnish free description. 

Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 
HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS, Blueticks, Kedbones, 
Blacks, Tans, Spotted. Foxhounds, Coonhounds, Com- 
bination Hunters, Reasonable. Trial. Pictures. 

ton Beck, 58-27, Herrick, Illinois. 


RABBIT HUNTERS, Attention! If you want the best, 
for free description of my thorough trained 
hounds before you buy. Kentucky Kennel, Paducah 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPPIES. Hest Farm, and 
































write 
rabbit 





Watch 








a Shipped on Approval. 10c for Picture, and Desertp- 
tio Hugh Chestnut, C hanute, Ka 
SeSNTSREN 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 


Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Reasonable. 








List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 
RABBIT HUNTERS—Offer best lot Rabbit Hounds. 2 to 3 
years old. Right kind. Males, Females. 
Ryan Kennels, Murray, Ky. 
AGENTS WANTED 
OT 
EXTRA MONEY FOR YOU. Sell 50 for $1.00 Christmas 
Cards and Personal Stationery. ——~ value $1.00 
Christmas assortment. Other mon making boxes 35c 
up. Up to 100% profit. Friends, neighbors buy readily. 
Samples on approval. S&S ial offer. 
Elmira Greeting Ca Co., M- 159, Elmira, N. Y. 





CALL ON FRIENDS WITH SENSATIONAL Personal Castes. 


mas Cards—25 for $1.00 up. Personal Statione 
magnificent 21-Card $1.00 Assortment. Profit Bbc. A Ex- 
,erience unneces: Samples on approva 

allace Brown, ’ Fifth Ave., Dept. F- a. New York. 








SELL WEAR-TESTED RAYON oe, to friends, neigh- 


bors. Earn money in spare tin your own hose 
Free as sales bonus. Individual "Lenath Service. Write 
fully for Free outfit. 

American Mills, Dept. A-37, Indianapolis, Ind. 





WOMAN WANTED for 800 family Rawiei 

















iy Route. Over 
GIANT BLUE GRAPE HYACINTHS, SPIKES up to 9 inches 200 well-known household farm produc sold for 53 
long Once planted can be left undisturbed for several » experience ape gr elp you start. G« 
years. A spring flower you will enjoy, 40 bulbs $1.00 appearance ana knowl e of ewives’ ‘needs | ~ eal. 
Postpaid Write Rawieigh Co., Dept Pi 165. FIN, Freepo: 

W. W. Gardens, 3213 W. 46 St.; Cleveland, 2 Ohio. AT LAST! Something new and sensational in Chrietmas 
TULIPS Rainbow mixture. Breeders, Darwins, Cotta,es Cards. Amazing ‘‘Oilette Cards. Like costly oi] paint- 
Triumphs. 100 large, averaging 4 to 4% inches circum: ings. Designs never before offered. Gets orders fast. 
ference, $4.50 100 blooming size, averaging |! inch Beautiful 25 for $1 Cards, name imprinted. 9 other 
diameter, $2.50 Postpaid. r assortments. >! presets. Samples on Agpoover. 

J. A. Dressman, R. 3, Decoursey, Covington, Ky. uro Co., 3043 Locust, Dept. 197, St. Louis, Mo. 
PEACH AND APPLE TREES 9c AND UP. Pears, plums, 1F YOU NEED EXTRA MONEY each week, let me send you 
cherries, nuts berries, grapevines 7c. Evergreens, a big package of ae Food Produ Sees’ to 
shrubs, shade trees low as 20c. Free catalog. show friends, neighbors. Good Cash Profits. We zive 
Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 126, Cleveland Tennessee. credit too. Blair. pt. 53- Pees Lynchburg, Va. 
BEAUTIFUL GARDEN IRIS, six named varieties, assorted, | HANDY HAIR TRIMMER. Sells like wild. Trims as you 

ents, labeled and post- comb. Saves barber bills. Samples sent on trial. 

a only thirty cen 5 Kristee 134, Akron, Ohio. 
ee A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N.Y. “UKO’’ cleans and whitens glothes. Softens water. Saves 
HARDY “RECLEANED ALFALFA SEED $19.80; Grimm mothe « 4 -¥™ — 
$21.00 er 60 ibs yu. ; rome rass e . 
Track Concordia, "Kansas. Return seed if not satisfied. BUSINESS BOOMING! Men, women distribute our 
Write for samples—other prices. tial nursery products. Full or part time. Earn $25 to “3100 

Jack Bowman, Box 613, Concordia, Kansas. weekly commissions. Chase Brothers. Geneva, New York. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


— 
line 





FREE POULTRY EQUIPMENT CATALOG. Complete 














FARM EQUIPMENT 


INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC FENCE 
effective and renee. 
all makes of electri 
tional Electric Fence ‘be, 





far tsell We more 
% 4 neve, for tone we repair 
ei 


rs nterna- 
910 Van Buren bw < =~ Th. 
FREE BARN PLANS. Best 


saetaine to build or remodel your 
farm buildings. Send for d 
Louden, FJ. 140, Fairfield, lowa. 











brooders, feeders, faunts, flock equipment, supplies. Rec- 
ognized for 78 years for unexcelled values, low prices. 
Write today : 
Mit-Shel Mfg. Co., Box 268, oe Tilinois. 
WRITE FOR BSROWERS BIG FREE POUL BE P 
Catalog and Guide. Filted with fetes ha ft ~ = 
World’s Largest Line . . normally over 475 items. Low 
Prices. Brower Mfg. Co., Dept. J-67, Quincy, Illinois. 


WRITE FOR 81G, FREE tractor parts catalogue; 








Check 





FRESH | 
BOG 
SPAVIN 


Keep horse 
at work... 


To check fresh bog spavin you must 
catch it at first signs of puffiness, before 
the hock bunch hardens. 

Bog spavin appears as a soft swellin 
front and inner side of hock joint. When love 
noticed, massage bine on the uffy 
hock to stimulate local circulation. This in- 
creases blood flow in the area and reduces 
swelling. Rub in Absorbine twice daily until 
the swelling goes down. 

Absorbine is not a “cure-all” but is most 
helpful if used as recommended. A stand-by 
for 50 years, Absorbine is used by many 
experienced horsemen and veterinarians. Es- 
pecially helpful in checking windgall, curb, 
thoroughpin and similar —E | troubles 
and to help prevent them from becoming 
permanent, painful afflictions. Only $2.50 for 

a long- songs bettie. Cncatocs t all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., 






ABSORBINE 





YOUR NEXT 
HARVEST 
Save TIME + SAVE LABOR + SAVE GRAIN 


When you windrow crops you can choose your own com- 
bine time, cover more acreage, protect crops from damage. 
WINES WINDROW PICK-UP FITS ALL MAKES OF COMBINES 
By far the easiest to attach — lighter in weight. The Innes 
a eee a ee 
Available for all popular makes of combines. See your im- 
lement dealer today or write us about INNES low price, 
Cie eticiency Windrow Pick-Ups. Address Dept. F-14 


INNES COMPANY Bettendorf, towa 


gest Menu ‘ 











Now Use This Treatment 


Cuts---Other Minor Injuries 


Be Wise! Guard against infection. The instant you or your 
children suffer a minor injury—cut, scratch or burn— 
cleanse the wound. Then apply effective, ~~ yy! anti- 
septic OIL-O-SOL. Widely used and praised in homes 
and industrial first aid stations. Pleasant to use. Helps 
relieve pain and combats ee — Lp + Keep 
OIL-O-SOL in your kitchen—al use. Only 
50c at druggists. Get Mosse’s ¢ Oil. SOL today. 











Grow New Giant 


ASPBERRIES 


an Inch in Diameter 
NEW MORRISON, Giant of the ily, 


Raspberry Fam 
Sande head and shouiuers above other standard varieties. 
— Grower “Says, . 





crop e 
e—while other stanaard in 
¥ almost a failure.’’ 
our fall catalog. Aise real bar- 
jox, Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens, 
Write now. 


$6 per bu. whole 
this section were small, 
Read all spout them in 







ogy Sd 
bowered onli: MAR Sete 3 








4 
tremendous savings. io oe he guaran 
Central Tractor Wreck Co., Dept. J-94, Boone, Iowa. 


OTTAWA MPG. CO.” $17 Pine St Ottona, Kansas. 








sree i! ——== =e 
-one of successful designs 
built of rigid panels 


> lege 
Erected at lowa State - — 
of Douglas fir plywoo » 
nm stora 
00 bushel gral rs 
a already proved its wor 
Ss 
er two season 
paca entirely satisfactory _ 
N ecial skill or equip 
ioe veuawed and construction 
was f° 


was fast and simple. _ 
Exterior-type plywood as 
h waterproof binder) — : 
— lywood to be specitie 
bins and on any a 
~ é eni- 
res that are to be — 
- xposed to the weather = 
Writ Dept F-4 for — 
a i of Doug- 
i tails for use 
aag-4 pene in other types 
“ grain bins. Plan to wen? or 
: ood when it is again available. 
w 


Total costs 


type of P 
on grain 


Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association 
Tacoma 2. Washington 


Farm Buildings are War Equipment— 
Keep them Fit and Fighting 


Will Your Car 
Outlast the War? 


As a special wartime service to owners 
of of cars, General Motors 
offers a new edition of The Automobile 
User’s Guide, containing 196 practical 





suggestions on such subjects as how 
to get better gasoline economy, how to 
prolong tire life, how to keep your car 
in the best operating condition, etc. 








> You Can Get a omosrcel| 
> FREE copy | SERS GUIDE) 
> from Any GM | 
> Dealer—or by | 
> Using Coupon. 





Customer Research Dept., Room 1780 
I~ GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. ~™ 
Please send FREE COPY of new 64-page 
“AUTOMOBILE USER'S GUIDE"' 


“please print” 


oe oan ne evsccseuces 


Re ee eee 
Stote 
! Make & Model 
| of Car Owned.. : 
Sr cls Splice in ic ech i ds ens sayin er a ea ol 





FARM JOURNA FARMER'S WIFE ¢« Septet 


PASSED BY THE NON-SENSOR 


* x 





@/P ~ on 
ail = [rr we" lags 
ha : 
iF - 3 Rea ih. 


“Old 47 was built in a non-union shop 
| in 1874, so the union makes them put 
on an extra engine.” 


Two’s Better—Mavce 
| “Betty's reasoning is bad, in my opinion.” 
Marce—‘Meaning how?” 


| One’s Good, 


| Mapcke—‘She had such a pretty chin, so 
she thought she’d grow another just like it.” 


| Now We Understand Each Other—BiLv\ 
“Pll be frank with you—you’re not the 
first girl | ever kissed.” 


Lity—“And PI be frank with you—you’ve 


Patient — “That 
was a wonderful treatment, Doctor. My 

| back feels much better. Was tt my sacro- 
iliac?” 


got a lot to learn.” 
| Instantaneous’ Relief 
} 


Docror—“Not at all. Your suspenders were 


twisted.” 


Uncle Levi Zink Says: 
Why should you worry about today? After 


all, it's only the tomorrow you worried about 
vesterday. 


Old Alf Perkins claims he is a self-made 
man; the trouble with him is that he stopped 
working at it too soon. 


1 know a man who still has his appendix, 
gall bladder, tonsils and teeth. You guessed 
it—it’s Doc Smith. the surgeon. 








lrony is when I pay my taxes and my wife 


drives into town the same day and buys me 


a bill fold. 


Modern man is physically inferior to his 
prehistoric ancestors, but personally ['d rath- 
er be inferior than prehistoric. 


They talk about these glamor girls passing 
a screen test, but after all not one of them 
is as good at it as an insignificant mosquito. 


My niece did not enjoy her day at the sea- 
shore; all the movies were full, and she had 
othing to do 





“Never mind, Lieutenant—I got a good 
look at her, and it is bleached!” 


Making It Do—Mnrs. A.—“I simply can’t 
afford that operation this year.” 

Mrs. B.—“Well, dear, I guess you'll just 
have to keep talking about your old on 
for the duration.” 


Birthdays—Bittie—“Alyce says she just 
can’t bear to think about her 30th birthday.” 
Mittie—“Good gracious, what went wrong?” 


Lack the Facilities—Acitator—*Why is it 
so dificult to arouse the working class?” 
Voice—‘“Brother, haven’t you heard alarm 
clocks are out until after the war?” 








“They’re just back from the Aleutians, where it’s always blowing a gale.” 
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AL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE 
— Afternoor NBC Netw 


Supply Sergeants... Both 


Supply Sergeant home from the front... his younger brother on the farm... 


partners in providing more food for more people than in all our history. 


[he Army Service Forces use motor trucks by the hundreds of thousands. 





\merica’s farmers own and operate more than a million of them. Everything 





( 


rrows, everything a soldier or civilian eats is transported by motor 





. some wav, sometime, somewhere. 





ar, according to government figures, these motor trucks helped to 
nore than twelve million tons of meat, five billion dozen eggs, nearly 
fifteen billion gallons of milk, more than four hundred million bushels of po- 
tatoes, two billion pounds of butter, and nearly four billion bushels of wheat 


rn 


Phere’s no question but that the farmer and his mainstay of transportation, 





1 1 ™ ] : oe . . = as > 
tor truck, are doing their utmost to see that “ Food Fights for Freedom. 
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HIGHWAY TRANSPORT 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 
Home of Commercial GMC Trucks and GM Coaches... 


Volume Producer of GMC Army Trucks and Amphibian ‘‘ Ducks”’ 


In addition to producing thousands of 
military trucks and amphibian “Ducks,” 
GMC is now manufacturing several thou- 
sand commercial trucks for use in essen- 
tial civilian occupations, If you are 
eligible for a new truck, see your GMC 
dealer first for ““The 
Truck of Value.” 
Remember, too, that 
GMC is headquar- 
ters for original truck 
saving, Preventive 
Maintenance. 





CTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 
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PURING 
Fito 


"Let's Put Dependability 
into Every Bag of Feed... 


7 
s 
~ 


Wm. H. Danforth, Purina’s founder, soon I 1 chat the same 
ingredients may vary in feeding val the i¢ ts they give on 
the farm. A laboratory to scientifi test all i edients—to kee 

quality high—to put dependability into every P i bag, was the 
answer. And it was the beginning of Purina’s Re h Laboratories. 


TODAY, These RESEARCH LABORATORIES GUARD and CONTROL THE QUALITY OF PURINA PRODUCTS 


(ye Ce i ao 














PROTEIN TESTS:—W hat looks like a streamlined VITAMIN TESTS:—After vitamins in an ingre- MINERAL TESTS:—First a tiny crucible of the 





battery of brightly colored, bubbling bottles i dient are separated, they are taken to the dark ingredient is brought to a white heat in an oven 
really a scientific machine for measurir he room vhere modern machines measure the set for 1200° F.! Nothing is left but the ash con- 
protein content of feed ingredients. About imount of vitamin on a beam of ultraviolet taining the minerals which are then accurately 
85,000 of these tests a year guarantee that tl light. These tests make sure that Purina Chows and scientifically measured. That’s why your 
Purina Chows you buy contain enough protein contain enough high-quality vitamin ingredi- Purina Chows contain plenty of bone and body- 
to do the jobs for which they are built. ents to do the jobs they’re built to do. building minerals to do the job. 






















*. 
* 
= 
ANIMAL FEEDING TESTS:—Several thousand CHICK GROWTH TESTS:—To check Purina 
rats, mice, hamsters, guinea pigs and rabbits Poultry Chows the birds themselves, 6,400 a 
ire used every year to test growth values of pro- year, are fed experimental rations to check 
ei i bone-building values of minerals and growth and development. Here a young cockerel 
vitam Here a rat is being \-Rayed to check is being weighed in. Feeds or ingredients that 
bone-« lopment. This testing helps take out fail to meet Purina standards—don’'t go into 
the 1ess-work on your farm, the Checkerboard bag. 
= ae ts. 
co | 
SANITATION TESTS:—Shown here is the“‘death- 
chamber,’’ a sealed room filled with live flies 
raised to test the knockdown and kill value of 
Purina Livestock Spray and Fly Spray. The man 
has just blown spray into the ‘‘chamber”’ for a 
test. All Purina Sanitation Products and the 
ingredients used in them are lab-tested. ,. 
ri | 


ANNIVERSARY Ag 












ic a xc This laboratory really works for you—sees to it that you get your » A 
“8 money’s worth in quality and results...helps take a load off 
94-\9™ your mind about feeding your stock right—yes, these benefits of * os * 
' Purina’s years of laboratory work come to you in every bag of a * 
Purina Chows you buy from your Purina Dealer’s red-and-white ’ oe . 


Checkerboard store. His store is headquarters for feed and 
feeding service, so whatever your problem —call on your Purina 
Dealer — he’s capable and willing to do his best. 


and 7,000 Purina Dealers 





